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FACTS AND SCRAPS. 


Our of every hundred lives insured in Eng. 
land only five are women. 
* * * 

Greex ladies are said to have had one 
hundred and thirty-seven different styles of 
dressing the hair. 

* * * 


Tue head dresses of 1770 were so large that 
ladies going to balls were forced, to save their 


to kneel on the floors of their 


* * * 

In the reign of King Henry VII. the dress of 
the Seip oF was so fantastical and absurd that 
it was cult to distinguish one sex from the 


other. In the inventory of Henry V. appears 
a “ petticoat of red damask, with open sleeves.” 


There is no mention of a woman’s petticoat 
before the Tudor period. 
* * * 

Tue popular idea that the people of Great 
Britain consume more tea on an average 
head than any other country in the world is 
now shown to be erroneous. The Australian 
colonies and New Zealand drink far more tea 

r head of population than the British 

slands. The Australians come first with 7:66 
Ib. per head; the New Zealanders next with 
7°28 lb. per head; while the people of Great 
Britain consume only 4°90 Ib. each. 

* * * 

A BEAUTIFUL woman pleases the eye ; & good 
woman pleases the heart; one is a jewel 
other a treasure. 

* * 

Mug. D1z, wife of the Mexican President, 
has founded a home where girls can always find 
employment, s nursery where children of work- 
ing women are cared for, and a Magdalen home 
for repentent sinners. 

* * * 

Tere are 15 women in Chicago whose names 
are in the directory as druggists; one of them, a 
girl of limited means, he ped herself through 
college by taking the position of night clerk for 
@ year. a 

* * * 

Most people have died before they expire— 
died to all earthly longings, so that the last 
breath is only, as it were, the locking of the 
door of the already deserted mansion.—0. WwW. 
Holmes. 

* * * 

Tue other day, coming out of a garden at 
Cuddesden, the Bishop (Oxford) heard two 
navvies on the other side of the road talking. 
“T zay, Bill, ain't yon 6 Leary te ” gaid one. 
“Yees,” said Bill, ‘ Then Oi'll have some fun 
oot o’ him.” So he crossed the road and said, 


“T zay, zur, be you a beeshop? » 6 Yes, at 
your service,” said the Bishop. ‘‘ Then you 
can tell us which is the way to heaven?” 


“Certainly,” said the Bishop, not the least 
discomposed, “ Turn to the right and go straight 
on.” 

, * * * 

Lavy Girrorp made such a pretty speech 
once. A little girl asked her, ‘‘ Do tell me, are 
you old or young? I never can make out,” 
and she said, ‘‘ My dear, I have been a very 
long time young.” 

* * * 

WE may be very sure that we shall never 
know the sphere of any responsible human 
being until he has perfect freedom of choice 
and liberty of growth.—George William Curtis. 

* * * 

THE inscription on Stevenson’s memorial 
fountain in San Francisco consists of the words : 
“To remember Robert Louis Stevenson,” aD 
beneath it a quotation from his Christmas 
Sermon :—‘‘ To be honest, to be kind, to earn & 
little and spend alittle less; to make, upon e 
whole, a family happier by his presence; to 
renounce when that shall be necessary, and not 
to be embittered; to keep a few friends ; but 
these without capitulation—above all, on the 
same condition to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has of fortitude 
and delicacy.” 
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SOME WOMEN ASTRON- 
OMERS PAST AND 
PRESENT. | 


By Emiry Hi. | 
“Herz is cheerful news for any who are doubting 
and downcast among the friends of the Woman | 
Movement. A German astronomer, Herr Leo 
Brenner, director of the Manora Observatory, 
‘Lussinpiccolo, has written two articles in a Berlin 
women’s newspaper—Die Frauenbewegung— 
to draw attention to the achievements of women | 
in the realms of “‘ the king of sciences.” These | 
have, he declares, demolished the “fable” of | 
their intellectual inferiority. If, in spite of | 
their exclusion from educational advantages, | 
‘women have been able to make their mark in 
astronomy, there is no doubt, Herr Brenner 
thinks, that when fully emancipated, they will 
equal the achievements of men. ‘ Indeed,” 
he adds, ‘“‘I can count thirty-six women whose 
names are and will be held in honour as 
distinguished astronomers.” 

Hypatia naturally stands first in the list. 
‘Her father, it will be remembered, was the 
mathematician Theon, who observed the solar 
eclipse of the year 865. After studying with 
him at Athens, Hypatia returned to her native 
city, Alexandria, and taught mathematics and 
‘astronomy at the celebrated academy in that 
place. The testimony of her contemporaries is | 
‘unanimous that her knowledge and acquire- 
‘ments surpassed those of her male colleagues. 
Among her numerous pupils was the Bishop of 
Synesius, the author of a planetary system. 
He spoke of her as his ‘ excellent mistress.” 
The only astronomical tables then in existence 
were made by Hypatia; but her many learned | 
writings, of which Suidas makes mention, have, 
unfortunately, been lost. Everyone knows how 


| planets, Uranus and Neptune. 


'later she settled the vexed question of the 


this wonderful woman was stoned to death by | 
order of a Christian bishop zealous to purge 
his church of heretics. 

It is not till the revival of astronomical 
learning in the seventeenth century that we 
come to our next name, that of Maria Cuniiz, 
born at Schweidnitz between 1610 and 1615. 
She was the daughter of a physician who 
instructed her in the ancient and modern lan- 
guages. Her other studies were astronomy, 
mathematics, medicine, painting and music. 
In 1650 she published in Latin an astronomical | 
table, which must have cost her-infinite trouble, 


in the prime of her powers when the astro- 


nomical world was greatly stirred by the new 
idea of the periodicity of comets. Our own 
Halley had started the hypothesis that the 
comets of the years 1581, 1607 and 1682 were 
one and the same body, travelling in an ellipsis 
round the sun, and whose return could by care- 
ful calculation be predicted. It was a startling 
theory, for no one before had regarded a comet 
as anything but an erratic appearance, coming 


| from nowhere and going to nowhere. 


The new notion was a fascinating one, but it 
involved enormous calculations. The position 
of the planets and their disturbing effect on the 
path of the comet would have to be reckoned 
for every day of 76 years. Only one astronomer 


| would grapple with such a Herculean task, that 


was the Frenchman Clairant, and he said to 
Lalande, ‘‘ It would be impossible for me to 
accomplish the work alone, and there is only 
one person who could help me, Madame 
Lepaute. If she will help me I will make the 
attempt.” 

As Herr Brenner says: ‘‘ She did help.” For 
18 months the two astronomers shut them- 
selves up to their calculations, every day from 
morning to night and on November 14th, 1758, 
Clairant submitted the results of their joint 
labours to the Academy. On Christmas Day 
the comet appeared. The only mistake made 
in the calculations was a difference of 22 days, 
due to the disturbances of the then undiscovered 


This extraordinary achievement gave Madame 
Lepaute a European celebrity. A few years 


nature of the solar eclipse of April 1st, 1764. 
Popular opinion foretold that it would be total 
in Paris. The astronomers predicted that it 
would only be like a ring over the sun. Madame 
Lepaute settled the question by publishing a 
table showing exactly when and how the eclipse 
would take place, both in Paris and the rest of 
Europe. 

Madame Lepaute died in 1788, after a married 
life as happy as her scientific career was 
distinguished. The astronomer, Joseph Lepaute 
d’Agelet, was her nephew, and received his 
mathematical and astronomical instruction from 
her. 

The next lady astronomer _ point of time is 
one held in high honour in this country. 
Caroline Herschell was born eighteen years 


‘doing it, as she did, without the help of! before Madame Lepaute died. The constant 


logarithms. She was able to detect an error in 
Kepler’s calculations, which he acknowledged 
and corrected, and also to defend him against 
Lansberg. Her husband was a landowner, and 
she trained him to help her in her work, she | 
-also helping him in his in turn. 

Paris was the birthplace of the mathematical | 
‘genius, Nicole - Reine Etable de la Briere, 
better known as Madame Lepaute. Her 
‘mental ability was very early displayed. The 
story goes that when she was six years of age, 
her elder sister was vaunting her superiority as | 
“La plus blanche’: “Et moi le plus sage,” | 
was the little one’s rejoinder. Born in 1723, 
and married in 1748 toa celebrated watchmaker, 


Lepaute, the clever young mathematician was | these lines saw it a couple of years ago. 


assistance she gave her brother must have left 
her scant time for original research. However, 
in 1786 she discovered her first comet; eight 
more followed, and of five of these she was the 
first discoverer. None of them were chance 
‘‘ finds,” but the result of hard “study and long 
observation. As we all know, she was the 
first woman to receive the gold medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society. One cannot help 
feeling it would be a graceful act if the Society 
were to place a tablet on the house which she 
and her brother lived in last at Bath. The 
perishable nature of the stone, and the action 
of smoke and gas, had given the old tenantless 
residence a woe-begone look when the writer of 


Caroline Herschell also was the instructress of 
her nephew in astronomy. 

The list of women who have rendered con- 
siderable assistance to their husbands, fathers 
and brothers is a long one. It is not proved 
that Tycho Brae’s wife actually helped him in 
his researches, but she has this honourable 
mention in Madler’s History of Astronomy :— 
‘‘She made a great man a happy man. She 
ought to have an honourable mention in his 
tory.” The portrait of Margaret Hevel, wife of 
the astronomer of that name (1611-1687) is 
painted standing by her husband's telescope. 
The wives of our own astronomer royal, Airy, 
and of the German astronomer, Madler, both 
observed the solar eclipse of July, 1860. Mrs. 
Fallows, whose husband was making obser- 
vations at the Cape of Good Hope early in the 
century, rendered such valuable help when Mr. 
Fellows’s assistant died, that her observations 
were published. Among the numerous German 
women who have done much in this way to 
help their male relatives, Margaret Kirch, as 
long ago as the eighteenth century, edited her 
husband’s Astronomical Year Book after his 
death, and made the calculations for his 
Ephemerides and Calendar. 

About the beginning of the present century 
the Baroness V. Matt built herself an obser- 
vatory at Vienna, and published her observations 
in the astronomical journal of the day. It is 
said that after waiting seven years for the 
erection of a wonderful new telescope, she 
died of joy when it was completed. 

Voltaire made the reading world acquainted 
with the scientific attainmente of Gabriele 
Emilie le Tonnelier de Bretenil, Marquise de 
Chatelet, who, in her short life of 43 years, 
published an excellent translation of Newton's 
Principia, corresponded with all the French 
astronomers, and showed herself ever ready te 
lend support to scientific investigations. 

A still more remarkable French lady 
astronomer was Madame Lalande. As a 
young girl she distinguished herself by clever 
astronomical calculations, and when at twenty 
years of age she became the wife of Michel le 
Francais de Lalande, nephew of the famous 
French astronomer of that name, she proved 
the most valuable of assistants to both husband 
and uncle. Almost in her honeymoon she 
entered on the really gigantic task—for it took 
nearly thirty years to accomplish—of calculating 
the altitude as well as the latitude of the sun 
for every hour. Such a table had not been 
published even in London, and when it was 
completed, in 1791, the French National 
Assembly subsidised the publication. Madame 
Lalande’s next work was to assist her uncle in 
the preparation of his ‘‘ Histoire Céleste ” and 
‘‘ Bibliothéque Astronomique,” which appeared 
in 1799. Madame Lalande initiated her 
daughter into her own line of study, and died 
at a good old age in 1832. 

No British readers need reminding of their 
wonderful country-woman, Mary Somerville, 
whose chief astronomical works have been 
translated into German. Many will remember 
how Mrs. Jackson observed the great meteor 
shower of 1866, and counted 776 meteors. 
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Americans especially are mindful of Miss 
Maria Mitchell, who discovered a comet in 
1847, and received the Danish gold medal. 
There are several American ladies worthy of 
honourable mention, such as Mrs. Fleming, 
Miss C. W. Bruce, of New York, who has so 
bountifully aided astronomical research in 
various countries, and Mrs. Richard Proctor, 
who lectures so successfully on the lines of her 


late husband's observations. 


Mdlle. Klumpke’s name came prominently 
before the public about a year and a half ago, 
when she succeeded in observing more than 
most of the astronomical party who travelled 
northward for the solar eclipse. But it is not 
so generally known that four other ladies are 
engaged in important work at the Paris Obser- 
vatory in association with Dr. Klumpke. Ladies 
are also employed at the Greenwich Obser- 


vatory 


The proprietor of the Manora Observatory is 
She often 
makes observations, and has recently discovered 


the lady after whom it is named. 


another division in Saturn’s rings. 
Herr Brenner should have warm commen- 


datory thanks for bringing together such a 


_ number of instances in support of his conten- 


tion that if ‘“‘ woman only has the opportunity 


of scientific training she can prove herself the 
intellectual equal of man.” 


Neauicence is the rust of the soul that 


corrodes through all hee best resolution. 


+ Tae truest measure of civilisation, and the 
one which has never betrayed a nation to ruin, 
is to be found in the extension of civil rights, 
and that the country most civilised is that in 
which the largest proportion of the population 
is able in absolute om to ‘orm the 
political duties of citizenship.” —Art Arnold, 
. Contemporary,” Septem uf? 1879. 


Mysricism.— In the first place, mysticism 
teaches the entire dependence of the spirit- of 
man on the Spirit of God. The text to which 
Jacob Bohme especially clave was, ‘ How much 
more shall your heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask Him.’ Good thoughts, 
in the mystical view, are the free children of God, 
and do not come by thinking. ‘It is not I, but 
the Spirit of the Lord doth it in such measure 
as He pleaseth,’ is the burden of Bohme’s pro- 
fession. In the works of William Law we find 
the same truth insisted on with even greater 
emphasis. Reason, to Law, is the first and last 

d deceiver of mankind. A mystery is the 
Resp and true ground of all things. Perhaps, 
however, it would be correct to say that what 
impressed Béhme and Law so deeply was not 
so much the failure of the reason as the failure 
They could not have denied the 
legitimate function of the natural reason among 
‘natural things. What struck their hearts with 
wonder was the absolute failure of the natural 
man at his highest to come within sight or sound 
of spiritual things.” Death was made beautiful 
when Jacob Bohme, the mystic, fell on sleep. 
«Whatever be said of his theology and philo- 
sophy, no one can deny that Jacob Bohme’s por- 
tion in life was the enjoyment of God. The story 
of his beautiful and sacred death cannot be told 
too often. Shortly after midnight one ie 
he overheard the Laine | of the spirits. He 
called his son Tobias, an asked him if he did 
not hear that sweet, harmonious music. The 
door was set wide that he might listen more 
peacefully. Then, smitten with desire, he ex- 
claimed, ‘O Thou stron God of Sabaoth, 
deliver me according to Thy will,’ and imme- 
diately afterwards, ‘Thou crucified Lord Jesus 
Christ, have mercy upon me, and take me to 
Thyself in Thy Kingdom.’ A little later the 
prayer was answered, and with the words, 
‘ Now I go hence to Paradise,’ he entered in. 
Over his grave at Gorlitz, which is still a place 
of pilgrimage, is inscribed, ‘Here rests Jacob 
Bohme, born of God, died in Christ, sealed with 


the Holy Spirit.’”"—Rev. Dr. Nicoll. 
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INDIA. 


[It is well to hear with open minds all that 
Hence, 
without abating our pity for our “cribbed, 
cabined and confined” sisters in the Moslem 
harems of India, we may hear what one of 
their masters has to say for the bondage that is 
imposed there by the male on the female sex.— 


can be urged for any state of society. 


Ep. W.S.] 


Tusre is, perhaps, nothing more important to 
a social reformer than to possess an authentic 
and full knowledge of the real position of the 
people whose welfare he desires, and for whose 
elevation he is willing to labour. There are 
not a few in this country who have done a great 
deal of good for the cause of the women of 
India, and are desirous, I believe, to improve 
still more their social and educational status. 
But, unfortunately, very little is yet known 


about the real condition of the Moslem women, 


whose customs and manners materially differ 


from those of the Hindu women. 


On the subject of the Moslem women of 


India I have noticed, with great regret indeed, 


that the most absurd trash passes in the British 


Press as authentic and reliable information. 


Various articles have appeared dealing with 


this theme, but the writers generally con- 
found in their remarks Moslem with Hindu 
women. Other articles have been published 
dealing with the condition of the women 
of Islam throughout the whole world, generally 
by writers whose information is based on a 
modicum of knowledge, acquired, perhaps, 
through a flying visit to remote parts of the 
Islamic world. They seem to be unaware that 
the customs and manners of the people of one 
part of the globe may differ to a great extent, 
no matter how closely joined by the religious 
tie and it is obviously as unfair to form an 
opinion about the Moslem women in India from 
a knowledge of their condition in Central Asia 
or Egypt as to judge the position of the 


Christian women in England by that of their 


sisters in Armenia, Greece, or Mexico. Yet 
this has been the general rule followed by Eng- 
lish writers, who have thus misled the public, 
perhaps unconsciously, in their desire to 
enlighten their countrymen. 

Europeans write with little or no authority 
about the women who pass their lives behind 
the purdah. It is impossible to get any per- 
sonal information from the zenana women 
themselves except in the case of lady visitors, 
and even then ignorance of the language is a 
great barrier to free discussion upon matters of 
general interest. I am of opinion that none 
but a Moslem can speak with full authority on 
this subject. 

The prevailing notion regarding the Mussul- 
man women of India among the people of this 
country has generally been derived from such 
unauthentic, and generally prejudiced, writings. 
People in England believe that a Moslem 
woman is strictly confined within the four 
walls of a zenana, that she rarely sees the face 
of anyone but her husband, that she is kept in 
entire ignorance of all that passes in the outer 
world, and that she has ‘‘ no will,” no interest, 
her position being far inferior to that of 
the women of Christian Europe. There is not 
a single atom of truth in this view. Such 
writings are nothing more or less than libels 
upon women who cannot speak for themselves 
in this country. I have among them those who 
are very near and dear to me, and I should be 
wanting in my duty towards them if I did not 
take up their cause, and show how erroneous 


MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN IN 


are the prevailing ideas concerning their social’ 
status, and try to enlighten English women 
more particularly upon the virtues and qualities 
of their Moslem sisters in Hindustan. 

Mussulman women have governed empires ; 
they have “conducted the affairs of war and 
peace,” even “in times too stormy for women,,. 
or for anyone but the strongest man”; they 
have exercised the greatest possible influence 
in the administration of the country, and have 
built for themselves reputations in the world of 
literature which no lapse of time can destroy. 
Even to-day, one of the feudatory States of 
India can boast the government of a Moslem 
princess. 


Let us then carefully consider, firstly, their 
present position—social, legal, and educational 
—and then inquire into the practical and 
suitable means, if any, for their improvement. 
Foremost is the question of the system of 
female seclusion, which is greatly misunder.. 
stood among all classes of the people of this 
country, and is generally regarded as the 
greatest barrier in the way of any improvement 
in the position of the Moslem women of India. 
Some English writers have gone even so far as. 
to say that the observance of purdah is one of 
the “fundamental” principles of Islam, and. 
that consequently no improvement in the status 
of Moslem women is possible. But that is not 
in accordance with the facts. This system of 
female seclusion within the precincts of the 
zenana while at home and the custom of veiling 
when abroad is by no means an obstacle in the 
path of progress. Neither is it that part 
and parcel of our religion which renders its. 
abolition impossible should such a step be 
desirable. ‘In fact, this seclusion is a 
result of jealousy and pride, and not of any 
legal injunction.”* At a time when the woman. 
had no rights, and was considered as a mere 
chattel, when the strong could oppress the 
weak with impunity, and when woman was. 
subjected to the most outrageous treatment, 
when female honour was exposed to daily risk 
from tyrants and marauders, and the safety of 
person and property was in constant danger,. 
woman’s chastity—the highest quality in a 
woman—could only be preserved by her entire 
seclusion from the society of male strangers. 
Mohammad found the purdah practised among 
almost all the nations of the East. He per- 
ceived its usefulness and advantages, and re- 
commended it to true believers. This system 
of seclusion, in the times of darkness and of 
the depravity of morals, and in ages of rapine 
and plunder, thus became a matter of necessity. 
The early Mussulmans, led by their love of 
conquest, had for centuries to mix with the 
peoples of alien nationalities and of different 
manners and customs, and thus the system, 
which was onceadopted as a matter of necessity, 
became a habit, and the habit, sanctified 
by the practice of the ages, has become 
part of the national life. Thus the system. 
of female privacy is not a part of the 
new gospel, and in India to-day it exists: 
partly as a matter of necessity and partly as @ 
deep-rooted custom. Neither is it, as Mr.. 
Hamilton well points out, a custom universally 
prevalent in Islamic countries. In Java, the 
Mussulman women have never observed the 
custom of purdah, and enjoy the same amount 
of “freedom” as the Christian Javanese women ;. 
and in the highlands of Albania and Kurdistan 
they have from time immemorial enjoyed an 
extraordinary degree of independence. Even 
in India, the women of country districts are 


* Mr. Hamilton, the translator of the Hadaya (1870) * 


t Preliminary discourse, Book LXIV., * Of Abominations.” 
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practically free from it. Nor is it confined to 


the Moslems. The Christian women who are 
not within the reach of the social code of modern 
Europe still observe the system of seclusion in 
a greater or less degree. The Christian women 
—Greek and Armenians—of Asia Minor live in 
the greatest seclusion, and their harems are as 
jealously guarded from the public gaze as was 
the Athenian harem during the early ages. In 
Corea, in China, and in Spanish colonies of South 
America purdah is also observed in forms more 
cor less strict. In India it is not the whole 
population of Mussulmans or a majority who 
‘observe it. A very large percentage of the 
population live in the country districts, where 
purdah is not at all the rule. The women in 
villages move about freely; they work in the 
fields with men; they sell and buy in the 
market places, and are treated with great 
respect and civility by the men of all classes. 
In fact, the people of the rural districts are 
generally free from the practice, which is 
mainly confined to the great towns. Among 
the people who live in the great cities of India, 
and who are less than 20 per cent. of the whole 
population, the women of the poor classes 
have no purdah system at all. It is, therefore, 
limited to the women of the upper and middle 
classes, who do not form more than 8 per cent. 
of the Moslem female population of India. 


To suppose that the system of purdah has 
interfered in any way with the personal inde- 
pendence of women, or with the enjoyment of 
their social life, is, to say the least, an 


- absurdity. They have all privileges and all. 


essential legal rights, and enjoy an exceptional 
kind of independence. Living behind the purdah 
they are free from all insults, and protected 
from all ill-treatment by the semi-civilised crowds 
who throng the streets of Indian cities. The 
Moslem women hold their meetings, they visit 
their friends and relations, and mix with a large 
circle of acquaintances. They go for drives, 
attend wedding festivities, and participate in all 
religious and social functions ; and they are to 
be seen attired in their picturesque Moorish 
and Oriental costumes, conducting themselves 
with perfect decorum and dignity. In such 
meetings, male strangers, of course, are not 
permitted. The influence which a Mussulman 
wife exercises in her family, and the love and 
affection which she commands, are unparalleled 
in the history of womankind. She is the sole 
mistress of the house. To her are given all the 
earnings by the husband. She has the key of 
the strong box of the family, and from her the 
husband even asks his pocket money! She 
manages all the affairs of the household. In 
the marriages of her children she is the moving 
spirit, and her consent to their marriage con- 
tracts is the principal matter. A husband may 
exercise the powers of life and death as a judge, 
but in family matters the wife’s decision is 
final, and from it there is no appeal. Where 
else do we find such a noble example of pure 
love and devotion—of such trust and confidence 
in the wife? Shall we search for it in England 
or in America, ? 


: The truth is that the Moslem women of India, 
if personal freedom and family happiness are to 
be considered the essential elements of married 
life, are much better off than their European 
sisters! ‘‘I have nowhere seen,” says Lady 
Dufferin, who had the best opportunities of 
visiting the purdah women during her long 
Sojourn in India, ‘‘ I have nowhere seen women 
mone sympathetic, more full of grace and 
dignity, more courteous, or more successful in 
the art of giving a really cordial reception to a 
stranger than those I met behind the purdah. 
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. . . I never left a zenana without being 
deeply impressed by the gentleness, friendliness, 
and the charm of manners I found there.” The 
Moslem women may differ in their customs and 
manners, in their ideas of “rights” and 
“liberties,” but certainly in the foremost 
elements of human nature they are the same as 
European women. 

The second point for our consideration is 
their legal position, which I shall briefly outline. 
It is a calumny to assert that the system of 
female seclusion among the Mussulmans is the 
result of their ‘‘ degraded position.” The social 
position is what I have already explained. The 
legal rights which they possess, not by such 
Acts as are passed to-day and may be cancelled 
to-morrow, but by the established code of the 
Islamic world, both as a woman and a wife, 
compare favourably with those of women in 
any community in the world. The rights which 
are being conceded in the nineteenth century 


under great pressure to the women of Christian. 
Europe have for many centuries been enjoyed 


by the Moslem women of India and elsewhere. 
Before the recent enactments in this country 


with regard to married women’s property, the 


Moslem woman’s legal position was far superior 


to that of her sister of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, while in many respects she still occupies 
decidedly a better position. In the exercise of 
all her legal powers and functions she is placed 
on a platform of perfect equality with men, and 
possesses, in many matters, an exceptional 
degree of personal independence. 


The laws of polygamy and of divorce existlng 


among the Mussulmans of India are greatly 
misunderstood. In India there is no doubt a 
larger percentage of polygamists than in Arabia, 
Persia, or Turkey, but the ratio is not at all 
what is generally supposed. It is a fact to be 
borne in mind that more than 95 per cent. of 
the whole Moslem population of India are 
monogamist. 
Indian Moslems maintain that polygamy in 
these days of progress and civilisation is a great 


Hundreds and thousands of 


evil. About fourteen centuries ago, when in all 


the countries of the East polygamy was an 


established institution, and when there was no 
limit to the number of the wives of a man, 
Mohammed imposed upon husbands certain 
well-known conditions decidedly unfavourable 
to the spread of polygamy, and thus practically 
prohibited the plurality of wives. There is a 
very small proportion of the Moslem popu- 
lation who think that the developed laws of 
Islam permit polygamy, and thus a few of them 
indulge in it. But that the position of a 
Moslem woman, whose husband has more than 
one wife, is yet preferable from every point 
of view to that of the European woman, 
whose husband is unfaithful, few I think 
will doubt. The great majority would, on the 
contrary, echo the sentiments of the Turkish 
lady, questioned by an English woman on the 
subject: ‘‘ Well, we are happier,” she said, 
“than you, for our husbands may fancy one of 
our slaves, whom we know ; but your husbands 
go about with French actresses, whom you 
don’t know!” while it must not be forgotten 
that Moslems have ‘‘no young mothers who 
commit suicide, or drown their illegitimate 
offspring.” Professor Max Miller, speaking on 
polygamy, says: ‘‘I confess that I found it 
hard to answer Mohammedan critics who had 
seen the streets and prisons of Paris and 
London.’’* In fact, the system of polygamy, as 
occasionally practised by Moslems of India or 
elsewhere, is not attended with all the evils 
generally attributed to it. 


*},etters from Constantinople,” by Mre. Max Muller 
(1897), p. 177. 


five years ! 
love and the happy married life of the Moslems 
in general, ought to be sufficient to convince all 
reasonable and unbiassed minds. 
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Neither do the laws of divorce lower in any 
way the status of our women. They are now 
admitted, I think, by all unprejudiced students 
of law to be the best of thekind. The teaching 
of Mohammad to respect women and fear 
God, as “ nothing more displeases Him 
than divorce,” is the pivot upon which 
turns the whole conduct of the Mussul- 
mans of India in relation to the other 
sex. Thus the cases of divorce are extremely 
rare. Husband and wife know that to seek 
divorce is to incur social odium, and so great 
indeed is the stigma attaching to those who 
avail themselves of the law in this way, that, 
practically speaking, it is never called into 
operation by self-respecting Moslems. Mr. 


Justice Ameer Ali gives valuable testimony on 


this point: ‘As regards divorce,” he says, 
“‘ speaking from a somewhat extensive experience 
of this province (Bengal)—which alone contains 
nearly twenty-two millions of Mussulmans—I 


know of only half-a-dozen cases occurring 


within the space of twenty-five years among 


the respectable classes—one of which, however, 


emanated from the wife.” Six cases in twenty- 
This one evidence of the conjugal 


Need we 
compare with it the enormous number of cases 
which occur, even in a single year, in the Courts 
of moral (!) England ? 

The third and the last point is the present 
standard of Moslem female education, which, I 
believe, is in no way an exception to the 
general misconception regarding the status of 
our women among the people of this country. 
The ladies of all well-to-do families receive a 
superior education, and in general culture and 
refinement can hold their own in the most 
polished societiesof Europe. Asthe education of 
Moslem men is improving, the female education 
is going hand in hand with it. It is almost 
impossible to-day to find a well-to-do family in 


which the mental and moral training of the 


daughters is not considered as important as 


that of the boys. They are taught Arabic—the 


common language of the Islamic world— Persian 
which is to Easterns what French is (or used to 
be) to Europeans—the language of culture and 
refinement—and Urdoo, the Lingua Franca of 
Hindustan. In many places English is put on 
the same footing, and is taught with equal zeal. 
Instruction is imparted systematically and 
regularly, generally by institutions established 
by the Moslems themselves for the purpose. 
The influence which the progressive education 
and enlightenment of the men has had on the 
intellectual advancement of Moslem women a6 
been very marked in recent years. Since, in 
fact, the establishment of schools for Mussul- 
man youths conducted on modern lines, 
female education has progressed by leaps and 
bounds. 

We are willing to adopt anything tending in 
our opinion towards improvement, whether 
found in the West or in the East. 


‘¢ Seize upon truth where’er 'tis found, 

On sacred or on common ground, 

Amongst your friends, amongst your foes— 

The plant’s divine where’er it grows.” 

These golden words of Isaac Watts are the 
motto of the real reformers of India. 

Every reform, social or otherwise, must 
begin from within and not from without, and 
any change to be of use must be gradual, not 
precipitate. A gradual modification of the 
system of purdah, as far as the circumstances 
of society permit, would not be undesirable. 
But any rash step on the part of the reformers 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN ” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER X. 


PaRENTAL AFFECTION. 


Pargntat affection is, perhaps, the blindest 
modification of perverse self-love; for we have 
not, like the French,* two terms to distinguish 
the pursuit of s natural and reasonable 
desire, from the ignorant calculations of 
weakness. Parents often love their children 
in the most brutal manner, and sacrifice 
every relative duty to promote their advance- 
ment in the world. To promote, such is the 
perversity of unprincipled prejudices, the future 
welfare of the very beings whose present 
existence they embitter by the most despotic 
stretch of power. Power, in fact, is ever 
true to its vital principle, for in every 
shape it would reign without control or inquiry. 
Its throne is built across a dark abyss, which 
ho eye must dare to explore, lest the baseless 
fabric should totter under investigation. 
Obedience, unconditional obedience, is the 
catchword of tyrants of every description, and 
to render “ assurance doubly sure,” one kind of 
despotism supports another. Tyrants would 
have cause to tremble if reason were to become 
the rule of duty in any of the relations of life, 
for the light might spread till perfect day 
appeared. And when it did appear, how would 
men smile at the sight of the bugbears at 
which they started during the night of 
ignorance, or the twilight of timid inquiry ! 
Parental affection, indeed, in many minds, is 
but a pretext to tyrannise where it can be done 
with impunity. Good and wise men are con- 
tent with the respect that will bear discussion. 
Convinced that they have a right to what they 


or an interference from outside would do a great 
deal more harm than good. The education of 
the Moslem girls, although, as I have said, it 
advances rapidly, is in general far from being 
satisfactory. Enlightened and refined ideas 
can only be introduced by the diffusion of 
education and good training. More schools and 
colleges for girls should be established in 
different parts of the country. Modern methods 
suitable to the local circumstances should be 
adopted for imparting systematic instruction, 
and hygiene and music should receive their due 
share of appreciation. The system of purdah 
classes, and of delivering lectures to such ladies, 
as have been lately organised by the National 
Indian Association in certain parts of India, 
should be more widely extended throughout the 
country. In all the great cities of Hindustan 
ladies’ associations should be established and the 
European women in India who are interested 
in the welfare of their Indian sisters should 
be invited to join them. It is only through 
such social intercourse and exchange of ideas 
that any Western manners and customs worthy 
of imitation can be adopted by Hindustani 
ladies. While there are many social observ- 
ances which Moslem ladies have to learn from 
Europeans, yet there are not a few points in 
which the Europeans might advantageously 
copy them. Thus such associations and 
gatherings would be of mutual interest and 
advantage. The English people in this country 
or in India who desire to render any permanent 
services to the cause of female emancipation 
in India cannot better achieve this object than 
by promoting social relations between English 
and Hindustani ladies, and encouraging Moslem 
education in general. 


Aumap Hassan, in the Indian Magazine. 


and her character rendered more firm, by 
allowed to govern her own conduct, she wil} 
never have sufficient sense or command of 
temper to manage her children properly. 

Her parental affection, indeed, scarcely 
deserves the name, when it does not lead her 
to suckle her children, because the discharge 
of this duty is equally calculated to inspire 
maternal and filial affection; and it is the 
indispensable duty of men and women to fulfil 
the duties which give birth to affections that 
are the surest preservatives against vice. 
Natural affection, as it is termed, I believe to 
be a very faint tie; affections must grow out 
of the habitual exercise of a mutual sympathy; 
and what sympathy does a mother exercise 
who sends her babe to a nurse, and only takes 
it from a nurse to send it to a school ? 

In the exercise of their maternal feelings 
Providence has furnished women with a natural 
substitute for love, when the lover becomes: 
only a friend, and mutual confidence takes place 
of overstrained admiration—a child then gently 
twists the relaxing cord, and a mutual care 
produces a new mutual sympathy. But a child, 
though a pledge of affection, will not enliven it, 
if both father and mother be content to transfer 
the charge to hirelings; for they who do their 
duty by proxy should not murmur if they miss 
the reward of duty—parental affection produces 
filial duty. 


(To be continued.) 


FLOWERS FOR THE SICK-ROOM. 


A WELL-KNOWN florist told a customer some ° 
interesting things about sending flowers to sick 
people the other day. The customer was a 
woman, and it all came about in this way: She 
dropped in late one afternoon and told him she 
wanted to send some flowers to a friend ina 
hospital. 

‘*T am amazed that you should come in here 
at this time o’ day to order flowers for a sick 


insist on, they do not fear reason, or dread the person,” he said. _ 
FIRST SWISS WINE ‘‘SANS- _| sifting of subjects that recur to natural justice : Why, what do you mean?” asked the 
woman. “I thought flowers were acceptable 


because they firmly believe that the more 
enlightened the human mind becomes the deeper 
root will just and simple principles take. 

As the care of children in their infancy is one 
of the grand duties annexed to the female 
character by nature, this duty would afford 
many forcible arguments for strengthening the 
female understanding, if it were properly con- 
sidered. 

The formation of the mind must be begun 
very early, and the temper, in particular, 
requires the most judicious attention—an 
attention which women cannot pay who only 
love their children because they are their 
children, and seek no further for the foundation 
of their duty, than in the feelings of the 
moment. It is this want of reason in their 
affections which makes women so often run 
into extremes, and either be the most fond or 
most careless and unnatural mothers. 

To be a good mother—a woman must have 
sense, and that independence of mind which 
few women possess who are taught to depend 
eutirely on their husbands. Meek wives are, 
in general, foolish mothers; wanting their 
children to love them best, and take their part, 
in secret, against the father, who is held up as 
a scarecrow. When chastisement is necessary, 


ALCOHOL.”’ 


Tuts pleasant beverage has been submitted to 
careful examination by the highest scientific 
authority, and the following is the report taken 
from the Lancet of January 29th: ‘* We could 
find no important quantity of alcohol in any of 
these ih gpa The propersiions include 
a8 g champagne (white), called ‘ Juliet,’ 
and a ciamipese (red), called ‘Romeo,’ and a 
still red wine also called ‘Romeo.’ Our examina- 
tion leaves no doubt at all that these prepara- 
tions consist of pure grape juice, and moreover 
are free from objectionable preservatives. The 
flavour of each is pleasantly fruity, but decidedly 
syrupy and sweet. The still wine aftordsa 
bat agreeable beverage, especially when mixed 
with aerated water. This satisfactory prepara- 
tion of a clear and permanent grape-juice can 
only have been the result of a well considered 
rocess. Prior to bottling, the most rigid care 
taken to destroy any fermenting agents that 
may be present. These preparations afford 
maloubite a salutary beverage, presenting 
all the vaied characteristics of grape-juice 
itself. An analysis of the still red wine gave 
the following results: Alcohol, nil ; extractive 
matters, 16°35 per cent.; and mineral matter 
(chiefly carbonates of phosphate and potassium) 
10°32 per cent. Some proof of the absence of 
reservatives is afforded by the fact that on 
bsapiie the wine after opening at 100 F. fer- 
mentation soon commenced. In spite of the 
a Cer ee Pedder ti rene though they have offended the mother, the 
Worther proof of the freedom from alcohol of father must inflict the punishment; he must 
these agreeable table drinks is that they are be the judge in all disputes; but I shall more 
admitted by the Customs to England “ duty fully discuss this subject when I treat of private 
at 80 a ee may Cla Fae As education; I now only mean to insist, that 
of the “sparkling cup” with perfect safety. ing of woman b 
The Fink ae Wine uy eae any oblice unless the understanding of wo e enlarged, 
temperance beverage, and should be tried, * L’amour propre. L'amour de soi méme. 


at any time of day or night.” 

‘ So they are,” returned the man, “‘ but they 
are more acceptable to a sick person at one time 
than another. Flowers should be sent to the 
sick early in the morning when the invalid feels 
brightest after the night’s rest, for an invalid 
feels better early in the morning, even after & 
poor night, than later in the day. The flowers 
go in early in the day and brighten every hour 
of it. Send flowers to sick people at this time 
in the afternoon and nine out of ten will hardly 
look at them, and while they appreciate the 
thought, they'll get no enjoyment out of the 
bouquet.” 

“How strange,” said the woman, “that I 
should not have thought of that. I was in 
sick-room for weeks last year and got perfect 
loads of flowers, and I remember perfectly now 
that I did enjoy those that came to me early in. 
the morning most of all.” 

‘Another thing,” continued the man, 
‘‘ great care should be exercised in selecting 
flowers for people who are ill. The sender 
should make each flower express a thought. 
Suppose you are sending flowers to 4 middle- 
aged woman. Send old-fashioned flowers,. 
carnations, mignonette, jonquils, violets and 
such things as will recall pictures of her girl- 
hood. If you are sending to a young woman 
fond of society, choose American Beauty roses, 
orchids or some rich flowers that will make her 
think of the social functions she has enjoyed, 
and, above all, never select a white flower oF 
any blossom that gives a hint of death to 
one who is sick.” 


[ee 


Lavy Puysicrans.—The first medical diploma 
conferred upon a woman in modern times was 
given by the medical college of Geneva in 1849. 
At the present time there are nearly 3,000 
women engaged in medical practice in America. 
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INCREASING WORK FOR 
WAGES BY MARRIED 
WOMEN. 

Mas. HELEN CAMPBELL, very well known in the 

United States as the author of a book entitled 

«Prisoners of Poverty,” has been giving her views 

on the question, “ Is American Domesticity 

Decreasing ?” The facts, it should be stated, 

are drawn from official reports, and these 

statistics are much more carefully compiled in 
the United States than in any other country. 

Four millions of women, 18 per cent. of the 
entire female population, are now engaged in 
paid industries, the numbers having doubled in 
twenty years. For instance, in 1870 there were 
only 8,000 book-keepers, accountants, type- 
writers, etc., while in 1890 there were 400,000. 
The employment of women increases three times 
as fast as the female population, and in the State 
of Massachusetts, the number of housewives 
had actually decreased 2 per cent. in the ten years 
between 1875 and 1885. In the Eastern States 
the proportion of women is very large, so that 
cities in these States are styled ‘She Towns” 
in contradistinction to the ‘‘ Stag Camps” of 
the West, where there are hardly any women 
at all. In the State of Illinois 50 per cent. of 
the working-men do not support their families 
without the assistance of the wages earned by 
their wives and children. In Massachusetts 
12 per cent. of all the women employed are 
married. All over America there is a great 
increase of deserted wives. In three of the 
manufacturing States it appears that 16 per 
cent. of these were deserted on the birth of the 
first child, 56 per cent. on the birth of the 
second, and 28 per cent. just before or just 
after the birth of the third. The effect of 
these conditions upon the children is marked 
by a very much lower standard of vitality and 
by great irritation of the nervous system. 

In the richer ranks there is a marked increase 
in the tendency to live in hotels and boarding- 
houses, primarily in order that the women of 
the family may have greater opportunities, 
either for paying work or for pleasure, and 
secondarily because the domestic service ques- 
tion proves insoluble. Yet there are three 
millions of women engaged in domestic 
service for pay, but this leaves a good two- 
thirds of women in the United States who 
must do their own house-work or live in 
boarding-house. 

Anyone who makes the inevitable inferences 
from such figures would at first sight come to 
the conclusion that the word ‘‘ Home” will 
shortly have no meaning in America, yet 
Mrs. Campbell takes quite the opposite view. 
She believes the existing state of affairs to be | 
purely transitory, and declared that the human 
instinct for a nest of your very own is as strong 
as ever it was. She thinks that the temporary 
circumstances which make the private residence 
so lacking in comfort and so unnecessarily 
burdensome upon the women who occupy it, 
are not going to last, and that a greater diffusion 
of the enconomies and luxuries now only 
possible in very large establishments will 
shortly take place so that then the people 
will return to home life under conditions which 
will make that life happier, healthier and more 
attractive. 


A DAIRY INSTITUTE. 


Tue Midland Dairy Institute is at Kingston, 
ten miles from Nottingham, and within easy 
distances of Leicester and Derby. It has 


ee ag the occupations into consideration, is 
steadily increasing, while, on the other hand, 
the males have dropped from 85 to 79 per cent. 
Mage! a baa) ai ed the pes ats of this fall- 

g off of men from these ustrial occupa- 
tions? Let the idle, good-for-nothing creatures ee Rhys igo of ” ee —— 
that hang around saloon doors in every city and | arate of various kinds, from light turnip soll 
villages where that legalised pest is found ; let | to heavy clay. The old homestead has’ been 
the aimless, wandering tramps whose solicita: | utilised as far as possible, but the greater part 
tion for bread at your back door is the least | 9 ¢ the buil is new. It consists of a central 
harmful feature of eir presence ; let the base- block, in which the : Seek dha nee 
pe ee nace’ A ci] Fide re prs their rooms) and of two wings, one of which is 

3; le ese make answe v 

to this important question, and, if possible, reserved for the use of the female students. 


, - They have a large dining hall, a comfortable 
calculate the condition of society twenty-five =y : : 
years from now if these sources of crime and sitting-room, and two long dormitories, — 


divided off into some thirty separated bed- 
general degeneration are left to go on unchecked | °° 
and cohindered to their complete development. the vill Shaders students ape in 
—Union Signal. e village; but they may board, if they choose, 


at the Institute. 
HOW RIDICULOUS! 


The chief work of the Institute will be 

carried on in the left wing of the building, which 
Ir is the first thought of the enemies of every 
reform to make it appear ridiculous, langhable, 


is fitted up with all the latest inventions in the 
fantastic, a foolish *‘fad"’ of the eccentric few. 


way of implements. Here the professors 
All interested in reforms must be prepared for 


of agriculture will deliver their lectures and 

hold their demonstrations; here, too, butter 
this ridicule and “discount ” it. The last report 
of the Royal Society for the Prevention of 


and cheese will be made every day according to 
Soe to Animals tells us that the idea of 


the most approved principles. In one room the 
cream will be separated from the milk. One of 

animals’ rights passed through this phase. The 

report says :— 


the most interesting of the rooms is that in 
which the churning will be done. There are 

‘‘Prior to the enactment of the statute 
intituled ‘An Act to Prevent the Cruel and 


churns of various kinds, all good in their way, 
Improper Treatment of Cattle’ (July, 1822), 


standing ready for work. Some are 8 
enough to be turned easily by hand ; others are 
introduced by the late highly-esteemed Mr. 
Martin, the general treatment of animals in 


so large that a steam engine is required to move 
this country was inhuman. Whether from 


them. Cheese-making takes up a considerable 

portion of the building, for a separate room is 

ignorance, thoughtlessness, heedlessness, or wan- | 8¢t aside for each of the various processes, such 
ton brutality, animals were subjected to extreme 

pain and torture, and their condition failed to 


as “‘ pressing,” “‘ og “ coating,” &., while 


“goft” cheeses and Stiltons have a room to 
excite the commiseration of the public. The themselves. — 

best classes of society contained a few persons| ‘The fees for instruction are £2 a month for 
only who openly protested against this cruelty, students residing within the three counties, and 
while the majority were engaged in divers 


£4 a month for others. Female students are 
pastimes that caused much animal suffering, | boarded and lodged, and male students boarded, 
and regarded with scorn and indignation any 


at a charge of 10s. a week each. With a view 
apres! made to them in favour of the brutes. | to helping those who have the wish to go to 
aturally, the lower and lowest orders were 


the Institute but not the means, the County 

therefore more or lessinsensible to the claims of | Councils of Derby, Never and Leicester 
lower animals ; taking cue as well as example | are offering a number of free scholarships. 
from their betters, they also indulged in cruel | For these there are already eager applicants, 
sports and maintained a right in man to behave | fact that promises well for the success of the 
towards dumb domestic dependents as he undertaking. 

pleased. In fact, the protests of humane 

eople were silenced by ridicule which came 

rom the platform, the pulpit, and the senate, 
as well as from the galled pens of satirists. 

“No better instance can be quoted of the 
aon indifference of men in even the 

ighest social position to the feeling of animals 
than the mocking treatment of the Peers when 
Lord Erskine stood up in the House of Lords, 
in the early part of the present century (1811), 
to ask for justice to the lower creatures of 
God. Insensible alike to his moderate demands 
and appeals for compassion and mercy to all 
defenceless animals that man had pressed into 
his service, the chamber broke out into open 
derision when he argued in favour of their 
rights to humane treatment. It is said that 
loud jeers, vulgar ejaculations, indecorous 
demeanour, and even whistling and cock-crow- 
ing were practically the only reply given to the 
grand speech of this high-souled man. No 
wonder, therefore, that the man in the 
street ridiculed also, and _ that callous 
coachmen and other persons vented their 
unrestrained passions on animals without let or 
hindrance. The public records of eighty years 
ago certainly do show that the friends of the 
brutes were few, and their foes many and 
cruel. 

‘The most reckless and savage punishment, 
and the most disgusting disregard to the bodily 
sufferings of animals, were exhibited uncon- 
cealed in the highways and streets daily, 
festering sores, discharging wounds, excru- 
ciating lameness, and tottering infirmity called 
not forth modern devices to evade public repro- 
bation, and without disguise the lash and goad 
worked their bloody inflictions. The uncom- 
bined efforts of a few benevolent individuals 
were no check to these evils; and hence it 
became necessary to establish a society which 
should unite the friends of dumb animals.” 


BRAVE GIRLS. 
(From The Standard.) 


Tue report of the Royal Humane Society is 
more than usually interesting this month. If 
evidence be wanted of the strength and courage 
and hardihood of our young women, here it is 
—with a vengeance, old-fashioned folks should 
add. The silver medal is granted to Miss 
Fullerton, of Dudhope-terrace, Dundee. Of 
such a heroine every detail is worth note. 
Miss Fullerton was strolling on the Forfarshire 
coast, apparently, when she observed & manu- 
facturer in great distress out at sea. We 
are not told whether she threw off any of 
her clothes, but since the man was seized 
with cramp, and was drowning, it is to be 
supposed that she did not. The distance 
was 300 yards, and the sea “ heavy,” but 
Miss Fullerton swam out and “exhortin 

the manufacturer to preserve his presence o' 
mind”—and also “holding him up”—she con- 
veyed him safely until a boat picked them up 
midway. This is somethin like a ‘‘ record.” 
Our fathers would not have believed it possible 
for a girl to swim a quarter of a mile in her 
clothes through a heavy sea, but this brave 
young athlete actually supported a manufacturer 
~_who run to weight as a rule—in the agony of 
cramp. Miss Joan Harris, of Belfast, also 
plunged into the sea without undressing and 
rescued a grown girl; further circumstances 
are not given, but swimmers know that it was 
a feat, anyhow. Miss Louisa Bright, of 
Reading, too, did not waste time in prepara- 
tions when she saw a schoolboy drowning in 
the Kennet. It is not many years since swim- 
ming was regarded as a dubious sort of accom- 
plishment for a woman. 


Pee 


WHY MARRIED WOMEN MUST 
WORK. 

Tue Hon. Carroll D. Wright, United States 

Commissioner of Labour, in his eleventh annual 

report, which brings his investigations up to 

last year, declares that the fact is absolutely 

demonstrated that the proportion of females, 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


The Queen has set a good example by 
not allowing the sympathy aroused in her 
by visiting a hospital to evaporate into 
nothingness. She has sent to the soldiers 
at Netley Hospital a portrait of herself to 
decorate each ward, and four costly invalid 
couches for convalescents. Further, she 
has ordered that, out of her own purse, 
the wounded from the front who have lost 
their limbs shall be provided with the 
finest artificial limbs which modern inven- 
tion can produce. These are now supplied 
to the patients as they are ready for them. 
They are of the latest pattern, and will be 

_found of the greatest service and comfort 
to the poor sufferers. 
* * * 

It was pleasant to these woman-loving 
eyes to read in quite a number of papers 
received last week kind observations about 
the lady Guardians standing for re-election. 
Not to be invidious, let one only be quoted, 
to show what is meant. The Darlington 
Echo graciously observed : ‘‘ The two lady 
Guardians, Mrs. Goddard and Mrs. Sibson, 
it is to be hoped, the ratepayers will not 
forget to look after, as it would be nothing 
short of a calamity were they not returned 
—they have been so useful and so attentive 
to their duties.” 
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The Hon. Stephen Coleridge writes from 
the National Anti-Vivisection Society, 20, 
Victoria-street :— 


I notice that you have alluded in your paper 
to the change in the policy of this society 
‘‘ from ‘total abolition’ to ‘lesser measures.’ ” 
This is a misrepresentation, which I am sure 
you will allow me to correct. We have not 
abandoned total abolition, but we have deter- 
mined not to exclude from our programme any 
measure that may be a step towards that con- 
summation. 

* * * 

Mr. Coleridge is apparently unaware 
that my readers have been fully informed 
of the point at issue by the publication 
verbatim of both his own and Miss Frances 
Power Cobbe’s letters to the members of 
the Society before the deciding vote on the 
change of policy was taken. Apart from 
that, I do not think the phrase to which 
Mr. Coleridge objects is an unfair state- 
ment of the position ; the society did ask 
for nothing less than total abolition of 
vivisection—it now, without as a society 
departing from the position that total 
abolition is desirable, has determined to 
advocate ‘‘ lesser measures,’’ and not total 
abolition except as a ‘ pious opinion.” Mr. 


-| Coleridge maintains that this is desirable, 


as the more practical policy in the imme- 
diate interests of tortured animals. Miss 
Cobbe, who has nobly sacrificed what 
might have been the serene autumn of a 
highly-honoured life in engaging with all 
her heart, and all her influence, and all 
her moral and intellectual power, in the 
bitter and awful anti-vivisection contro- 
versy, and whose views therefore claim 
deep respect, holds that it is equally as 
impossible to get any ‘lesser measures,” 
that will be at all effective, as it is to get 
total abolition—and that by asking for any 
‘lesser measures,” the principle (that 
vivisection is always and in every case a 
wicked misuse of man’s power over the 
beasts) is departed from to a degree that 
will take out the heart of the movement, 
and prevent the awakening of the public 
conscience, which otherwise she holds 
would be sure, if at first slow. I have 
given my readers the arguments on both 
sides for their judgment, in Miss Cobbe’s 
and Mr. Coleridge’s own words, in our 
issue of February 17th. 


* * * 


A new plan of checking a dipsomaniac 
to a small extent has been tried in a Surrey 
town. A gentleman who holds a public 
position appealed to the magistrates not to 
renew the licence of a certain public-house, 
because the landlord had continued to 
serve liquor, through the servant of the 
applicant, to a member of his household 
after being warned by him noi to do so. 
The landlord hotly protested that the 
servant had not been supplied with drink 
after the warning, except once or twice by 
inadvertence, and the magistrates believed 
him, and granted the licence again on that 
ground. But the interesting point is that 
the applicant, the landlord, and the magis- 
trates alike, all seemed to recognise the 
accusation aS a proper ground for the 
licence being refused, if the charge had 
been sustained. If it be admitted that a 
publican can be called to account for serving 
drink either to the dipsomaniac or a mes- 
senger from the house, after the head of 
the house has given a formal request that 
it shall not be served, there is a certain 
check on the drunkard readily available. 
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Except in small towns, however, it would 
be impossible for a publican to remember 
and recognise, not merely the drinker 
in person, but the servant of the house. 
Again, would this privilege of ordering the 
publican to refuse to supply be permitted 
to a wife with a drunken husband, or is it 
to be considered as one of the prerogatives 
of the husband’s mastership? Dipso- 
maniac women are far less common t 
men of the same order, and wives need 
protection more than husbands in such 
cases; will a wife succeed if she opposes a 
licence on the ground that her husband 
has been allowed to purchase drink against 
her orders ? 
x * * 

In America, where the self-government 
of the different States, each with its own 
legislature for internal law-making, renders 
it possible for all sorts of experiments to 
be tried, it is the law of some States that 
a wife may recover damages from a publi- 
can if her husband has been habitually 
intemperate and dies of a disease caused 
by or dependent on drink, and she has pre- 
viously requested for the supply to be 
stopped without avail. But women have 
a more independent position in America 
than here. In one of the Scandinavian 
countries, again (is it Denmark ?), I have 
heard that the law compels a publican in 
whose houso a man gets ‘‘a drop too 
much’’ to pay for his being conveyed 
home or to the police-station in a vehicle, 
and for medical attendance for the drunken 
man also. Personal liberty is held so 
precious in this country that even the 
drunkard’s liberty to ruin himself and his 
family is cherished. But the Surrey case 
seems to point in a wise direction. 


* * * 


Lady factory inspectors have justified 
their existence by their quick-sightedness 
and incorruptibility ; so ‘‘ poor Jack,” as the 
sailor calls his class, would like to have 
the benefit of such assistance in looking 
after the ship’s provisions. The life of a 
sailor is at the best a hard one—deprived 
of most things that seem to make existence 
endurable to ordinary people, exposed to 
cruel hardships constantly by vicissitudes 
of weather, and not infrequently in great 
peril; yet ‘Jack’? keeps cheerful and 
courageous, and well deserves our sym- 
pathy and any help that can be given to 
make things a little better for him. Good 
food is one of the things of which he is 
necessarily deprived, for long voyages 
necessitate tinned and preserved and 
salted provisions, none of which we would, 
any of us, eat from choice. Yet these, 
poor fare at the best, might at least 
be fairly good of their kind, and very often 
they are exactly the reverse. On paper, 
the sailors’ fare, according to the Board of 
Trade regulations, is so much meat, 80 
much butter, &c. All would be satisfactory 
if only the sailors got it ; but a mean owner 
or captain will take care that the butter 
and other expensive articles run short, and 
then substitute the cheaper things he 1s 
allowed to do under stress of circumstances. 
And it is thought that a lady inspector 
would not be content with being told the 
ship’s meat was stowed here and the water 
there, and the butter in this place and the 
cocoa in that, but she would take the lid 
off these various receptacles and see if 
things were really there. Another useful 
piece of work for “Jack” is being done 
already by one lady at least. At Shields 


— 
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there is a most successful school of cookery, 
conducted by Miss Bell, for sailors who wish 
to qualify as sea cooks. At present, what 
the men do get is often so badly cooked as 
+o be worse than it need be. 

* * * 

Here is the candid opinion of the Cam- 
brian News on the women who say they 
want the franchise but will help into Par- 
liament men to vote against it. Our candid 
friend may help some of us to see our own 
case as an impartial observer sees it :— 

‘‘ There are ‘ expedient’ women just as there 
are ‘expedient’ men, and there are women 
compromisers just as there are men compro- 
misers. One of the greatest drawbacks to 
women’s progress is that a large number of 
society women find their ambition satisfied by 
playing the political game of their male rela- 
tions. They are not prepared either to fight 
for freedom or to make themselves disagree- 
able to men; and, therefore, when Mrs. 
Jacob Bright asks them not to work to 
send men to Parliament who will not 
promise to vote for women’s enfranchise- 
ment she will most likely be told that her 
advice is extreme and unwise. It is true 
that not a single vote can be given by 
women against their opponents; and it may 
also be true that because women do not work 
for men they may not greatly affect election 
results either way, but there can be no question 
that women themselves would be greatly affected 
if they resolved that they would not support 
their adversaries. Suppose, for instance, that 
women made it their business to oppose Sir 
William Harcourt, or some other prominent 
opponent of justice to women, they might not 
succeed in defeating him, but they would know 
that they had not themselves endorsed their 
own condemnation to slavery. Mrs. Jacob 
Bright has laid her fingers on one of the 
weakest parts of women’s action in reference 
to their efforts to free themselves from disabili- 
ties. They are their own greatest foes. : 
We are sick of the feminine orators who make 
fine phrases in fashionable attire from the 
political platforms of their opponents. That is 
not how men won freedom; that is not how 
‘women will win freedom. We long to see 
‘women in earnest, knowing that when once they 
are in earnest the day of victory will not be 
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Here is the sort of foolish partisanship 
women should avoid: Miss Price is a Tot- 
tenham schoolmistress, and Mr. Malone is 
vice-president of the School Board and a 
candidate for the District Council. On the 
day before the election to the latter body, 
Miss Price made a number of her school 
girls write the following absurd letter to 
their fathers :— 

“West Green School, Girls’ Department, 
81—8—98.—My dear father,—Miss Price says 
she should like you to see a specimen of my 
writing, and she would like to know if you 
think I am improving. Miss Price would con- 
sider it a special favour to herself if you would 
give all your votes on Monday to Mr. Malone, 
who is our special member. Mr. Malone is 
conscientious, upright, energetic, and has your 
true interests at heart.—I am, dear father, your 
loving daughter, &c.” 

If Mr. Malone has the further advantage 
of possessing good sense, he will—well, 
not thank Miss Price for action calculated 
to do anything but advance his interests 
with the independent English elector. 


But our concern is with the mischief done | unfit for the franchise, 
by such a trick to women generally in the , just what is done by women in other news , 
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eyes of those subjected to it; for the 
ineradicable habit of men of making all 
women bear the blame of the foolish action 
of one transfers the responsibility from the 


actual doer. 
* * * 


I have previously brought before my 
readers’ attention the question of the pro- 
vision for women at the public swimming 
baths, which in London is most inadequate 
—only a few hours in the week being 
allotted to women and girls, and then 
generally at higher prices than the working 
woman can well afford. Moreover, the brief 
hours allowed female swimmers are 
usually in the middle of the working day, 
when, of course, wage-earning women 
cannot attend. I hope this question will 
be examined into, and, if necessary, taken 
up, in every town in the kingdom. The 
Women’s Industrial Council is moving 
in it in London, and has issued an 
address to the candidates for the 
London Vestries. These bodies perform 


in the parishes of the great Metropolis | : 


many of the functions that in other towns 
devolve on the Town Council. Amongst 
other things, the London Vestries supply 
the public baths and wash-houses—of 
course, paying for them out of the rates. 
The Women’s Industrial Council state that 
their efforts to form girls’ swimming clubs 
have come to grief because of ‘‘the very 
inadequate possibilities offered to women, 
although the accommodation provided for 
men of the same class is relatively ample. 
It is evident that if this eminently bene- 
ficial form of recreation is to be placed 
within reach of the women as well as of the 
men, they, too, must have accommodation 
placed at their disposal for a price which 
they can pay, and at an hour when they 
can make use of it. The price—as for men 
—would be 2d., and the available hours are 
from eight to half-past nine p.m. When the 
opportunity was given to men they were 
not slow to avail themselves of it. From 
the frequent complaints that have come 
before us we are confident that the women 
would be equally ready to make use of the 
advantages which are now denied to them, 
while there would be no material curtail- 
ment of the men’s privileges. In the 
interests of the working-class women of 
the metropolis (and, by consequence, the 
health of the working-class generally) we 
would earnestly request you to take into 
careful consideration the possibility of 
admitting them in a reasonable degree to a 
practical share in the privileges which are 
now in effect usually confined exclusively 
to the men, and of making adequate 
arrangements for this purpose before the 


summer arrives.’ 
* * * 


“Tf this had been a woman!’’ one is 
obliged to exclaim almost every day in 
reading the newspaper. Last week two 
men died of the excitement of going to the 
poll at a bye-election; and a gentleman 
claimed a large sum from another on the 
ground that he had accepted as valuable, 
because he was told so, and_ with- 
out further examination, a lot of worth- 
less shares. If week by week we were to 
take from the day’s records all the foolish, 
unbusinesslike, over-excited and weak 
things recorded of individual men, and set 
them forth with elaboration as proofs that 
“Man” is such and thus, and therefore 
we should be doing 


papers; the only difference being that 
there would be few weeks in which we 
should not get our chance, whilst our 
brethren only find their theme occasion- 
ally ! 

* * * 

Many tributes were paid to the memo 
of the late Miss Willard at services held 
over the country on the date appointed b 
the W.W.C.T.U. for the purpose, M 
20th. At Basingstoke, Clifton, Newport, 
and other places, the biographical sketch 
from the Woman’s SIGNAL was read out as 
@ leading part of the proceedings. At St. 
James's, Marylebone, the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis devoted both his morning and his 
evening sermon to the work and life of 
Miss Willard. There were large congre- 
gations at both services. He traced in 
vivid outline the extraordinary career of 
the woman who has so largely fashioned 
the moral history of the Eastern States, 
and gave high praise to her personality. 

* * * 


But in order that it shall not be all 
eulogy that the departed saint shall hear 
(if she can hear at all from this lower 
world), there is a certain Rev. Dr.—of 
course, it is a Reverend—of the name of 
Cuyler, who announces in the United 
States press that Miss Willard was to him 
a striking illlustration of women’s unjitness 
for the vote for which she asked! The 
reasons may be inquired for, of the dictum of 
this good gentleman, of whom I never 
heard before, but as to whom it is safe to 
say that he will never do half the good 
she did, or accomplish anything so con- 
spicuously statesmanlike as Miss Willard’s 
vast organisation of women for public 
ends. His reasons are that ten yeare ago 
she predicted much greater success for the 
temperance movement in the decade than 
it has actually achieved; and that she 
united her work too closely with one of the 
great political parties—the one, it is to be 
presumed, with which the Rev. Dr. does 
not affiliate his own talents. Well, it 
would indeed have been surprising if so 
warm and wide a tribute as we have seen 
given to a noble woman’s works and 
powers had not aroused some jealousy. 

* * 

A new departure in a Nonconformist 
church is announced, though it seems to 
be much after the fashion of Deaconesses 
in the English Establishment. The Pri- 
mitive Methodist General Missionary Com- 
mittee has engaged a lady evangelist, Miss 
Perritt, of Torquay, to labour especially 
among the young people in the Sunday 
Schools and congregations of the deno- 
mination and organise Women’s Missionary 
Associations. Miss Perritt recently re- 
signed the position of principal in a large 
private ladies’ school to engage in evangel- 
istic work, and has represented her circuit 
as delegate in the district meeting, the 
only lady who bas occupied such a position. 

+ * © : 

A beautiful, although somewhat tardy, 
memorial of Mrs. Gaskell in the form of a 
bas-relief has been raised to her inemory 
in Knutsford, the ‘‘ Cranford”’ of her best- 
known story. The work has been beauti- 
fully executed in bronze by an_ Italian 
artist, Cavaliere Achille d’Orsi, Professor 
of Fine Arts in the Royal Academy of 
Naples. The portrait is a bust of Mrs. 
Gaskell, from a photograph taken a year or 
two before her death. A copy of ‘‘ Cran- 
ford” lies at the foot of the figure, together 
with a quill pen and a laurel wreath. 


Our Short Sketch. 


‘«s THE VALUE OF A THING 
IS WHAT IT FETCHES.” 
A TRUE EXPERIENCE. 


Smrce she was old eno to share the burden 
of it, Janet Blake had wn little of serious 
trouble until her happy married life was cut 


short by the untimely and rather sudden death 
of her husband. 


settle up his affairs and 
hood as soon as possible, 
strengthened by the knowledge that 
interest on her husband’s life insurance, and the 
little capital he had been able to save by so 
early an age, would not suffice to keep up her 

t+ home, even though she own the 

F = her = buoyancy of a 
position and ener gan to return, she 
reflected that the sak of having her own house 
empty, or occupied by a bad tenant, would 

ce the saving of the difference between the 
¢wo rents, and that though at the time she felt 
equal to little exertion, she was naturally 
strong, Fat ape housekeeper, and much happier 
when occupied. She therefore deter- 
mined to take in a lodger, hoping that if they 
ved mutually satisfactory to one another, 

might become a “‘ pa guest.” 

A first was found fairly easily, but his care- 
less habits caused her ceaseless annoyance, and 
bid fair to do more damage to her dainty 
furniture than would be covered by any profit 
on the undertaking. It was not long before he 
came in drunk, and gave her cause to dismiss 
him summarily. e second was ntiet and 
orderly, but somewhat mysterious in his ways, 
and at the end of the second month suddenly 
va eri leaving three weeks’ bills unpaid. 

en followed an interval of nearly two 
months before Janet could let her spare rooms 

, but she was resolved to be more careful 
in her choice this time, and the event justified 
her caution and delay. Mr. Jones expected 
more attendance, but he had leasanter 
manners; further, he declared he had never 
been made socomfortable since he left home, and 
offered to pay well for increased accommoda- 
tion. By very careful management and strict 
economy a small hoard was accumulating for 
Dora’s future educational expenses or possible 
emergencies. 

But the emergency came all too soon. On 
the first anniversary of her father’s death little 
Dora was laid up with what proved to be a 
severe attack of scarlet fever. 

Janet immediately discharged the young 
day-girl, and, at the request of Mr. Jones, foun 
other quarters for him, which, however, he 
assured her, were to be considered only tem- 
porary. Then, removing all but absolutely 
necessary furniture from the kitchen and a 
south room, she locked up the rest of the house 
and prepared to nurse the child single-handed. 
A neighbour offered to shop for her, an offer 
which was very gratefully accepted and what 
might have proved a very serious inconvenience 
was thus obviated. 

After the worst was over a few other friends 
came occasionally to talk with her at a safe 
distance in the small garden and brought her 
flowers, old magazines, penny classics, or other 
cheap literature that could be burnt after use. 
Three months’ banishment from the world and 
all its doings is monotonous and weary work, 
and when her visitors did not show an incli- 
nation to keep her too long from her urgent 
duties, these very brief interludes hel con- 
siderably to shorten the long hours an days of 
toil and watching. 

When the period of isolation was nearly 
ended, a letter came from her brother John and 
his wife, pressing her to make them a good 
long visit at their home on the South Coast. 
The invitation was very tempting, for now the 
anxiety was over she felt worn out and hardly 
able to get through what, in comparizon with 
her previous toil, ought to have seemed child’s 


ay. 

But her cash was very nearly spent, it was more 
than a month before the next quarter day, and 
the long journey would cost more than a fort- 
nght’s housekeeping expenses, while the 
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to take it quickly from the boy’s grasp, and: 


incoming of rent would be just 80 much longer 
dela; hurried into the street 


yed. 
“Oh, what 


, hardly aware of 

a horribly calculating and mer- | anything she until a similar but cleaner: 

ce: view to take of a visit to a brother,” she | shop attracted h : . ‘= 
thought. ‘‘ However, it’s a very practical one, ee ee eager cng tate ae: 


folly, she thought, to give in so easily; it 
would delay her but a few minutes to ag again, 
and if not more successful she would be no 
worse off. 

This interior had a more businesslike and 
orderly appearance. A man was docketing a. 
bundle, the contents of which bulged out of the 
wrapper as he stowed it away among many 
others on the shelves that lined the wall behind 
the counter. A poor woman, tidy-looking in. 
spite of her scant, threadbare clothes, had just 
gone out. ‘ Poor soul,” thought Janet, “ will 
she be able to redeem those blankets before the 
return of winter? Thank God! we are not in 
such straits as that.” 

‘‘ What do you want for it? ” asked the man.. 
- = opened the case containing the gold 
plate. 


“T want you to tell me what offer you can 
make for it?” 

“That's not our custom,” he said, politely 
enough ; but it immediately occurred to Janet. 
that this “custom” was probably followed in 
order to gain an advantage over ignorant 
sellers, who might chance to name a ludicrously 
low figure. 


and, unfortunately, necessity knows nothing of 


dress, and, for the first time, on 
her errands into the town. She was still 
pondering ways and means when her attention 
was attracted by ol ome tees up in a sho 
window: “ Old teeth bought here,” it announced, 
and below it was a collection of them on a plate, 
looking oddly out of place among various pieces 
of antique a and silver, though a mantle of 
thick dust somewhat concealed the incongruity. 

There was at home a gold denture of her 
husband’s, and it suddenly occurred to her that 
though the initial cost was, of course, principally 
due to the technical skill required in making, the 
gold pints itself must be of some intrinsic value 
—at least a pound, she thought. That would 
not cover the cost of the journey, but it might 
make it possible. 

At first she recoiled 


from an idea which 
seemed so peculiarly repugnant to all sense of 
fine feeling. 


But her weariness emphasised the 
very real need for a change and a rest, and as 
she looked back over the troubles that had been 
crowded into the past eighteen months, she felt 


“Not a very fair practice, surely,” she- 
that she would be only inviting a breakdown, ted, though she at hi 
and its consequent further troubles, if she did a9 stl dad Hing erg gee 


whether the remark was politic; but the man 
ored it. 
“You must know what you expect to get,” 
was all he vouchsafed. 


not give herself a chance to regain her strength. 
It would be hateful, it is true, to go into a 
pawnbroker’s shop, but it was unlikely that 


any acquaintance would see her in this unfre-| ‘No, I cannot name any sum. If that is 
quented street ; it would at least be better than 


your custom, please ee me back the case.” 

But he continued to examine the plate. 
“You see, I couldn’t tell what the gold is worth 
until the teeth are knocked off; of course, they 
are quite valueless.” 

“You could give an approximate value, I 
suppose. Still, it is of no consequence, I won't 
leave it.” 

The broker, however, was not quite so 
indifferent as he wished to appear. He turned 
round to a pair of scales ef made a careful 
selection of the tiny weights. ‘It would be 
worth about fifteen shillings,” he announced at 
the end of his calculations. 

“Thank you, then I will think about it.”. 
But to herself she added, ‘‘ I will see to-morrow 
if a larger concern will not be more honest.” 

The following morning Janet set out once 
more with this design. This time she was not 
so fortunate as to find herself alone: it mattered 
little that a plain-clothes detective, as she 
judged him to be, was apparently trying to 
identify some property, but that and the a 
titions, which were a new feature to her, 
seemed uncomfortably suggestive of a desire to 
hide one’s actions. Again she was asked to 
name her price: “I can’t be both buyer and 
seller too,” the shopman told her. But Janet 
stuck to her ground, and finally he gave her & 
pound as an approximate value, or it might be a 
trifle more. 


borrowing from John, whose responsibilities 
were already quite heavy enough. 


The next morning the sun shone brightly, 
and the delightfully fresh Spring air revived 
her spirits and made her convinced that her 
health was in no danger of breaking down. 
Besides the idea of hawking false teeth, of all 
things, seemed more repulsive than ever. But, 
alas! by the time she had finished her now 
light housework, she again felt thoroughly tired 
out. Little Dora, too, who had begun skipping 
briskly in the sunshine of the garden, soon 
came in looking pale and exhausted. The 
freshness and brightness of the Spring morning 
had acted on both of them as a stimulant, 
with an after effect of depression and a sense of 
greater weakness. 

Janet determined that before she should 
be able to change her mind again or 
have time to dwell on the disagreeable side of 
the transaction, she would leave the child again 
for the necessary half-hour or 80, andtry what 
bargain she could make. 

There was no one in the street in which the 
little shop was placed as she entered the door- 
way with all the assurance she could summon. 
A big unkempt youth was lolling against a table, 
whence he could get a view of anything that 
might pass outside. He looked up, but other- 
wise made no movement as he asked: ‘‘ What 


. ‘ If this had been the first offer she received, 
for you, Mum ? Janet explained her | Janet would probably have accepted it; but she 
alate x : _ | had now grown wary and suspicious, and ab 

“Ts it gold?” he queried, gruffly, scratching | that moment another idea came into her head. 


the surface with his penknife. ‘‘ What do you 
want for it?” . 

“What can you offer?” responded Janet, 
gulping down an angry request to have her 
property returned to her at once. 

“Can't tell you; they ain’t worth much.” 

A stout woman waddled forward from behind 
a screen. 

“You can weigh it,” she said, stolidly, 
though her small, twinkling eyes betrayed the 
interest she strove to conceal, as she closely 
watched the process. ‘It’s worth about thirteen 
shillings,” she observed, in the same dull 


‘* What a goose I am to try these people. Why 
not go straight to the workers in gold? I will 
write to Mr. Kenny.” 

‘At first she thought of explaining her 
motives, but after reflection decided that this 
would look likeasking him to give » high price 
out of charity, and that no further explanation 
was required than that since she had an article 
of intrinsic value, and which was absolutely 
useless to her, she not unnaturally wished to 
exchange it. A brief note only, therefore; 
accompanied the case, saying that if it were 0 
accordance with the practice of his profession, 
she would be obliged if Mr. Kenny would sen 
her a postal order for the value of the enclos 
denture, which he had made some years earlier 
His reply came almost by return of post, sayiD 
that personally he made it a practice to try 8? 
meet an old patient in such matter, and that 
he hoped the enclosed cheque for twenty-five 
shillings would be considered satisfactory. . 

“TET had not been too worn out for my brat 
to work properly,” commented 


ne. 

Janet felt her cheeks flush, and was con- 
vinced they were trying to ‘ do” her. 

‘“‘ Thank you, if that is all it is worth, I won’t 
leave it,’’ she said. 


“Tt might work out a trifle more,” put in the 


y- 
“Oh! thank you. Please give it to me 
again. I won’t trouble you to make any more 


exact-calculation.” She stretched out her hand Janet, “t 
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should have had common sense enough to | 
trying | 
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COMMON DISEASES. 


begin where I have ended, instead of 
dark waysas if there were something to be | 1.—AN EMIA., 
rial trans- 


ashamed of in an ordinary comme: 
action. Where, I wonder, lies the essential 
difference between m 


ounce of alloyed gol 


selling their nuggefs in the highest market ? 


Ho: 


SEE THAT 
YOU CET 


apy, 


ly 


~ DAD 


| Anzu is either a deficiency of red blood 
| corpuscles or a shrinkage of them due to defec- 
| tive assimilation, or an impaired condition due 
| to disease. ; 
Anemia is generally to be found in the grow- 
ing period. Toung persons of both sexes suffer 
| more from this disease than when maturity has 
| been reached, although it is sometimes found in 
| persons advanced in years who have neglected 
‘the laws of hygiene, or, from the nature of 
‘their occupations, are confined to badly- 
| ventilated sleeping and working rooms. 
| . Thus it will be found more prevalent in cities 
than in the country. Anemia will be found in 
young people who have to work in factories, 
she tive © breathe Play on air, and bb 
neglect, or do not from ignorance supply, 
‘he necessary aliment of food and drink to 
maintain and restore the daily waste of aneryy 
necessary to support the labour either of b: 
| or hands. 
| The natural consequence of neglecting the 
| fundamental laws of health is a visible pallor — 


bartering some half- 
and mining directors 


a diminution of roundness and firmness in the 
| muscles, and a lassitude and a sinkin weariness 
'which unfits the individual to do his or her 

daily work either of brain or hand. 
| The replenishing of the system from the 
| wasting a ee which is going on every day 
can only be accomplished by the proper 
| assimilation of food. 
| It cannot be done with medicine. It can, 
| however, be accomplished with a perfect, flesh- 
| forming, palatable, and agreeable Food Beverage, 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is such a Food Beverage, 
possessing, as it does, wonderful nourishing, 
| strengthening, and stimulative powers, unsur- 
passed by any other Food Beverage. Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not a medicine. It does 
simply what it is claimed to do, and its 
strengthening powers are being recognised to 


PER PAIR. FROM YOUR 
DRAPER “OUTFITTER 
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THE “PRINCESS MAY,” 
As Ridden by H.R.H. The_ Duchess of York. 
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an extent hitherto unknown in the history of 
any preparation. 

erit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we are pre to 
send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
S1enat (a postcard will do) a dainty sample tin 
of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, free and post ena 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, as a concentrated form 
of nourishment and vitality, is invaluable ; nay, 
more than this; for to all who wish to face the 
strife and battle of life with greater endurance 
and more susteined exertion, it is absolutely 
indispensable. 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from 
all chemists, grocers and stores, or from Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, 60, 61 and 62, 
Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 


Granp Lrperat Bazaar.—It is women who 
get up and work for bazaars, and in course of 
time they will learn tc take a share of the 
results to spend according to their own discre- 
tion. At present, they mostly work as the 
women of Rochdale have been doing, in pro- 
moting @ bazaar for raising the sum of £3,000 
to be applied to the following purposes :—One- 
third for the Rochdale Reform Association 
Registration Funds, one-third for the erection 
of a Liberal Club at Whitworth, and one-third 
for Middleton Division Registration Funds. 
The work was taken in hand very heartily, and 
promises to be a gigantic success, and the 
objects aimed at will be fully attained. About. 
a hundred and fifty ladies sold at the stalls. 
The bazaar was opened by Countess Spencer, 
who ee on “ie ore behalf, and said she was 
very glad to have the opportunity of coming: 
there that day to open the ieee She opal 
that the sale would be completely successful 
and would realise a sufficient sum to carry out. 
the objects for which it had been organised. 
She hoped, also, that it would, as it must, 
truly tend to strengthen and promote Liberalism 
in that division—(applause)—and help to return a. 
Liberal member to Parliament for Rochdale. 
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WOMEN’S MEMORIALS. 


Tus Church of England is waking up to the 
‘need of getting a firmer and more general hold 
upon the laity, and of educating them to more 


be easy to read the debate without laughing. 

For w is this ‘‘ chief work of the Church,” 

this ‘“‘work of F citesitan the Church,” which 
e 


would lead “ 
interest in Church affairs. With this view, yet | teachers, St. P: Haas . See Purine 
with trembling fear of the “obnoxious” and | advise that Parochial Councils should consist 
+* disagreeable ” ishioner, and with many|ofmen?” , . . 
safeguards for “the comfort and happiness of | Our point is the animus of the reasons given 


the parish priest,” Convocation has prepared a 
scheme giving incumbents the power to create 
Church councils. Eleven hundred 
women petitioned the Upper House of Convo- 
cation aguinst the injustice of shutting them 
out from election to these councils. These 
women were all members of the Church of 
England, which they desired to serve; each 
of them was resident in some parish, to the 
marrow boundaries of which the individual 
council was to be confined; almost every 
woman of them was an ardent Church worker, 
well fitted by education, experience, and the 
desire for usefulness to render just the belp 
most valuable in Church parishes. Several of 
+hem were women of title—a matter of import- 
ance chiefly as indicating that they could brin 
leisure and influence to the benefit of any wor. 
beceoen to be done. The Lower House of 
‘Convocation discussed this women’s petition in 
due time, and respectfully suggested to the 
Upper House that it cage to be granted. 
ey thought, ‘‘ when they looked at the excel- 
Jent work done by women in their parishes, 
-work that no man could do, certainly on that 
‘score women t claim a place on the 
councils.” 
Yet, because “‘ the priest. . . would 
have abundant opportunities of finding out the 
wishes of women workers”; because ‘‘the most 
feminine women workers ” would not care 
‘to members; because “if they opened the 
door at all there was no limit to the number of 
laces . . . that women might occupy” ; 
Pecans ‘if the council should be composed 
very largely of women” it would not have “in 
the parish and in public opinion quite that 
strong ona that they all wished it to 
have”; ause they feared “lest the distinc- 
tion between sex and sex should be forgotten ’’; 
because “the very fact that a large body of 
women were agitating in this very matter 
seemed to show that there was something 
behind and beyond the mere wish that 
had been expressed that day”; because 
thsy “could not help noticing the very sound 
advice which St. Paul gave, and the kind 
of view he took of the work which women 
were to do in the Church. And whenever 
St. Paul came nearto . . . the chief work 
of the Church, to the work of the governing 
of the Church, he zaps to the line which from 
the very beginning had been laid down by 
Divine authority ”; and, lastly, because ‘ they 
really had to do here with something that was 
near akin to moral principle”; for these and 
other equally g reasons, the highest 
ecclesiastical body of the Church of England 
threw out the women’s petition by s majority 
of more than two to one. If the subject did 
not issue in such a slur upon womanhood, and 
evince such sacerdotal ignorance and ineptitude 


for opposing the election of women even to 
these microscopic councils. ‘The most truly 
feminine women ” who would not “ allow their 
names to be put forward,” are contrasted with 
‘not the very best women” who might come 
forward for election. In other words, the 
woman who has been so schooled into submis- 
sion and self-consciousness that she fears the 
sound of her own name on the tongues of a few 
neighbours, in her little parish-world, receives 
clerical benediction as the model for her sex. 
The woman who is so public-spirited that she 
is not frightened from seeking power to do good, 
even when it comes to her in the dazzling and 
impressive guise of a seat on a church parochial 
council, is, on that ground alone, characterised 
by a phrase which closely and contumeliously 
parallels another that we will not quote. Why 
should there be such an unreasoning difference 
of estimate ? What is at the bottom of the 
chill dread that the councils might be swamped 
by women? ‘The very fact that a large body 
of women” signed it struck such terror of 
lurking and unseen dangers ‘behind and 
beyond ”’ it into the minds of high dignitaries 
of the Established Church, that they threw the 
petition out in haste, as if the ink breathed the 
poison of ancient assassins. Why ? 

The second memorial which we have men- 
tioned differs wholly from the foregoing in 
every particular. It was addressed to secular 
statesmen. The names nepeniet were com- 
paratively few, and very select. It dealt with 
a subject of which most of the subscribers were 
profoundly | ae and only a few had 
special knowledge. Its application was to an 
enormously wide sphere, of which there was 
equal ignorance. Its prayer was, that English 
statesmen should no longer hesitate at ‘the 
evil of rendering vice safer, and the risk of 
degrading woman,” but should forthwith 
p to recognise that a vicious life was 
“ unavoidable” for young men, and that the 
brutalising of women was its necessary corollary. 
What now of masculine regard for ‘the most 
truly feminine” mind? Did the chivalrous 
gentlemen who received such an insult to their 
own manhood, and such a shameless betrayal 
of womanhood, ee t> burn that memorial 
and say nothing about i:? Not at all. They 
took it to the highest legislative body in the 
world, and read its terms, and mouthed the 
name of every princess and peeress appended to 
it. Churchwomen ask to be taken into counsel, 
in church affairs, in their own parish, and are 
flouted, though with an admission that they 
have intimate knowledge and full experience 
within the narrow circle of the parish. Peeresses 
and princesses appeal upon a technical subject 
of which they can know nothing, affecting 
distant parts of the Empire which they have 
never seen, and their memorial is accepted by 


in educated Christian | pretence: it would not 


great statesmen in the British House of Lords 

as givin and sanction to the mos 

mnhabural and impious regulations. 
—Methodist Times. 


. (Unfortunately, our Methodist friends are no 
more free from sad tendency to uphold sex 
domination in the Church and by religious 
authority than the Bishops. The saintly 
Frances Willard was refused admission to the 
seat to which she had been elected in the 
General Conference of her own Church; and 
here, the nomination of Miss Dawson to a seat 
on the Conference of the Methodists aroused 
fully as much jealousy and objection on 
‘‘ Pauline” goons as the English Bishops 
gave the analogous proposal above referred to. 
—Ep. W.S.] 


MR. MICHAEL DAVITT, M.P., ON 
WOMAN’S SUFFRAGE IN THE 
COLONIES. 


New Zeaxanp boasts, and with good reason, of 
being in its laws and government probably the 
most progressive country in the world of to-day. 
It is a race for the boast of ‘ most” between 
this colony and that of South Australia, while 
the other colonies are steadily and surely 
following in the march towards a real Ruling 
Democracy. One man, one vote, with the same 
right for women, carries popular government 
almost as far as it can go, and renders rule by 
any minority, privileged by sex or by property, 
impossible, except as a fiat of all the people’s 
will, constitutionally expressed. I say ‘‘ almost,” 
because women, though privileged to vote for, 
are not, as in South Australia, allowed to 
become members of the Legislature. This lack 
of the courage of doing the right in whole 
and not in halves, will some day be as 
apparent as was the injustice of depriving 
one half of the population of the right 
of citizenship before Woman Suffrage became 
law. It is true women may not care 
to enter the arena of Parliament. Very few 
will, That, however, is neither a fair reason 
nor a sound argument against giving them the 
legal right to do so, if they wish to work for the 
public good in that way and get the necessary 
number of voters to enable them to do so. The 
modesty of men is, of course, proverbial. Some, 
even of the most “ advanced” of the political 
kind, talk of “the rule of the people,” and 
denounce the rule of aclass, or of an aristocracy, 
and then forthwith deny, to half the people, 
what others in their time and power refused to 
give to any but the fortunate possessors of a 
property qualification. They are charmingly 
consistent with the modesty referred to, but 
scarcely with the law or the meaning or the 
justice of their principles.—Life and Progress 


| in Australasia, by Michael Davitt, p. 366. 


For INFANTS 


When Prepared is 
similar to Breast Milk. 


and INVALIDS. 


Samples post free from 
Mellin's Food Works, Peckham, 8.E. 
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Two Articles__ 
that should be 
in every Family. 
BROWN & POLSON'S CORN FLOUR 


—‘ Patent” brand is their best quality— 


for milk diet generally, and for many . 


dainty dishes for dinner and supper. 
Has nearly forty years’ world - wide 
reputation. 


BROWN & POLSON’S PAISLEY FLOUR 


| —a new preparation for home baking, 1 
to be used with ordinary flour in the 


proportion of one to six or eight. Re- 


quires no yeast or baking powder. 


Makes Home Baking a Pleasure. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
BEST PASTRY. 
FRENCH PUFF-PASTE. 


For this a pound of sifted flour will require a 
pound of butter. If the weather be warm, the 
butter must be hardened by standing for some 
time on an ice tub, or by putting it into cold 
salt and water. When hardened, half of it is 
at first rubbed in the flour, which is worked 
into a paste moistened by the yolk of an egg, 
and a teaspoonful of the white (yolk and white 
must be previously and separately beaten). If 
more moisture be required to make a smooth 
paste, water must be employed, but in the least 
possible degree. Roll out the paste, and at 
three separate times roll out and lay on the 
butter in patches. 


PASTE FOR STRINGING TARTLETS. 


This consists in simply adding flour and more 
water to a puff-paste, and when well kneaded 
together it will become sufficiently ductile to be 
drawn out and twisted at pleasure. 


CRISP PASTE. 

This kind is usually preferred for tarts ; it is 
stiffer than puff-paste. It consists of half a 
pound of butter to a pound of flour, a quarter 
of a pound of loaf-sugar sifted, and four eggs 
well beaten; this is formed into pastry with 
cold water, and rolled out. 


FRENCH TOURTE. 

Cover a flat dish, called a tourte pan, with 
thin pastry, and edge the rim with a layer of 
puff-paste. Fill the centre with any kind of 
preserve or sweetmeat, and ornament it with 
leaves of puff-paste; bake it, and serve it cold. 


CROQUANTE OF PASTE. 

Make the pastry for croquantes of half a 
pound of fine flour and a quarter of a pound of 
sifted loaf sugar; mix these well together with 
yolks of beaten eggs until of sufficient stiffness. 


pastry for a few minutes of a light colour. 
Remove the mould and put the croquante over 
a tourte or small dish of pastry. 


TARTLETTES A LA CHANTILLY. 


Take almond paste, strew the table with fine 
sifted sugar and roll it out, using sugar instead 
of flour. The paste for the bottom of tartlets 
must be no thicker than a sheet of paper. Cut 
them the proper size for petit pdtés. Make the 
bands of the same paste three-quarters of an 
inch broad and high. Wet the edges of the 
tartlets with white of egg a little beaten, and 


-| fix on the bands in the form of goblets, and so 


neatly as not to show the joining. Put 
them on white paper, and dry them in 
an airy place. Afterwards put them only 
at the mouth of the oven, to dry more 
and yet to receive no colour; fill them with 
whipt cream, or, in summer, with strawberries. 


MIRLETONS DE ROUEN. 


Roll out half a pound of puff paste as thin as 
a shilling, cut it in forms and put it into little 
pans. Work together in a basin a quarter of a 
pound of fine sugar with an egg. Add to this a 
little melted butter, some orange-flower water 
and another egg worked in ; fill the moulds, sift 
sugar on the surface, and bake them slowly. 
Place them in a pyramidal form on a dish, and 
serve as a small entremé¢t. 

RAMEQUINS. 

Ramequins are considered as entreméts of 
pastry. There are two ways of making them ; 
the first consists in rolling out a quantity of puff- 
paste, and sprinkling over it some grated Parm- 
esan cheese; then in folding it up and rolling it out 
again, and again sprinkling it over with the 
cheese. These processes must be repeated three 
or four times; the paste is then cut into square 
or oblong pieces brushed over with beaten yolk 
of egg, and baked. 


woninroxicarina ESE 


The most pa‘atable refreshing tonic drink produceable, 


3 Three, i 
NEWBALL & MASON, NOTTINGHAM. 
SRORLCROROROE CLOROE 


FISH FRESH FROM SEA.—7 lbs. 2s.; 10 Ibs. 

2s. 6€. Choice selection, ready cleaned, rail paid.. 
Basket Smoked Fisb, 2s. Honesty guaranteed. Contracts 
made. Mention this paper. 


“The Albert " Cash Fish Supply Co., Grimsby Docks. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Science of a New Life. 


By JOHN COWAN, MD. 


A book well worth possessing by every thoughtful man 
and woman. 


Price 12/- net, post free. 


This book has received the highest testimonials and 
commendations from leading medical and religious critics ; 
has been heartily endorsed by all the leading hilanthropiese, 
and recommended to every well-wisher of the human race. 
If you are married, or are contemplating marriage, it will 
give you information worth hund-eds of dollars, besides 
conferring a lasting benefit not only upon yourself, but. 
upon your children. Every thinking man and woman 
should study this work. 


Detailed Circular, Post Free. 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7, Imperial Arcade, Ludgate- 
Circus, London, E.C. 


ee ne ar ea 


AILINUSNESS, 
opin LIVER, 
ONS TIPATION 


Roll out the paste about the eighth of an inch 
thick, rub over a plain mould with fresh butter, 
and lay the paste on the outside, of equal thick- 
ness over each part. Pare it neatly round the 
rim, and ornament it with stars, leaves, or 
sprigs of paste, as fancy may suggest. Let 
these lie till dry ; then in a slack oven bake the 


“*Little Liver Pills”; CARTER’S Is the ime 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts wi 

Do not take any nameless *' Little Liver 
they are CARTER'S. 


in cannot be genuine. 


Pill” that may be offerec. But be sure 
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: cloth. All soft wool stuffs such as challie and 
WHAT TO WEAR nuns’ veiling as well as all silks that allow of @ur Open Columns. 
soft folds are appropriate and can be trusted to [The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
BAZAR PATTERNS. give satisfaction. the opinions exp: by correspondents. 
(Hints by May Manton.) To make this waist for a lady in the medium | Discussion is invited on subjects here 


size will require two and one-half yards of written upon.] 
44-inch material. The rm, No. 7171, is os 
cut in sizes for 4 28, 80, 82, 84, 86, 88 and VEGETARIAN DEPOT. 
40-inch bust measure. To the Editor of the Woman’s S1Gnat. 
Dear Mapam,—Since my depot is advertised 
every week in your valuable paper, I think that 
your readers would feel more interest in it if 
they knew how it is to be conducted. Many 
know that I have given the remainder of my 
life for the teaching of Vegetarianism, but only 
a few know that I have m cured from an 
illness of five years standing through the 
vegetarian diet, ten years ago. In order to 
teach women the real value of a non-flesh food, 
I have founded, three years ago, the Women’s 
Vegetarian Union, which has done some good 
work, and a few months after its foundation I 
started a general agency for the convenience of 
Vegetarians, and those wishing to become so, 
as many had great difficulty to find vegetarian 
cooks or servants. Then, again, some said 
that they did not know how or when to get 
vegetarian goods, and could not for that reason 
adopt the vegetarian diet, although they wished 
to do so. I have, therefore, established the 
Vegetarian Depot a little over a year ago, in 
order to help those to find all that is necessary 
for vegetarians. I am leased to say that 
through the kindness © friends who have 
trusted me with certain sums of money, on 
6850—Ladies’ Cycle Skirt. loan, I shall be able to open a shop for the 
improvement of that Vegetarian Depot, at 


7171—LapiEs’ AND Misses’ BLovusg. 


The advantage of simple models for all gowns Checked tweed made this graceful and com- 
~worn low at me neck a obvious and panaxsily fortable cycling skirt which is shaped in circular 
ised. The bodice shown in the illustra- form and is one of the simplest yet constructed Se 
tion the merit of being adapted either to for the modern wheelwoman. It is of con- 
that style or to high neck and long sleeves. venient length and fits smoothly at the top 


ors els 


The yoke, which is a part of the high bodice, without plait or wrinkle, falling below the hips 
can cevertheless be qislly omitted, perforations | deep flutes allaround. Placket openings are 


in the pattern serving to indicate at just what made on each side of front which close invisibly ‘ HIGH-GRADE 
CORSETS 
AT POPULAR PRICES 


tthe rounded outline should be cut. For with buttons and button-holes on a fly. 

either the foundation is a fitted linin cl useful pocket is inserted in the left side opening. 
at the centre-front. On it are ataiiged the full | The top is finished with a belt in two sections 
body and the yoke which lap over and close at | that close at the sides. A plain or tailor finish 


i 1 |is given to the skirt which may be lined or . F FY 

i; prices es emg gee reperer deeply hemmed as preferred. A heavy weave | |. = Vas _ PERE Eun . 
forming an epaulette and eo neck is finished | of mohair, brilliantine in dust-gray or mouse | |-f | J 
with a high collar and upstanding frill. The | brown is a very popular material for cycle suits, | |. DD BEST MATERIALS: 
4wo-seamed sleeves are snug-fitting from wrists tweed, cheviot, homespun, covert and ladies’ | | See ustiess ZAIROID | 
to shoulders and are entirely omitted when the | Cloth each sharin in fashionable favour. geMetet i RUSTLESS 
gown is made low. The basque portion is The quan’ ve material 44-inches wide re- \ REPLACES STEEL ff 
se) arate and seamed to the bodice beneath the quired to més 6 this skirt for a lady in the \ | JRONMOULD 
SR a gene i mado, of the | ee No. ap auras for 0, on unoeRLITHNG 
waist. am ed in harmony with the | 54 'ona 30-inch waist measure. yt oS) ae IMPOSSIBLE /}- 

The material used for the model is soft silk| Any par will be posted to any address in | |. i) es rs ae 
or cashmere, in the shade of grey known as Great Britain or abroad on receipt of 6d. in 


chinchilla, with frills of cream lace aud bands | stamps by the Bazar Pattern Co. (Department 
of ribbon velvet in a shade darker than the | W.), Belper. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetieére, 
SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSE®. 


“Qne of the most popular Corsetidres of the 
resent day is Miss Sap.ze, of 211, Oxford Street. 
he thoroughly studies the uliarities of each 

individual , but is specially successful with 
ladies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Price List and Description free. 
NMicCALLUM’S 


Cycling 
Kals. 


Navy Blue, or Fawn, 3s. 11d. 


All Wool, Fawn Beige, 5s. 11d. 
(State Size Corset Worn.) 


,, suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11, 8/11 


“Please send list of your Kals for 
Cycling. I am very pleas a with those 
I had for ordinary wear.” te 


Please Note CuancE or Appress to larger premises 


Dennen eee. 

consequent on increase of business : ARTISTIC DRESSMAKING Manchester, Sept 29th, 1897. 

New Address: 8, OLD CAVENDISH ST., CUTTING and FITTING Address— BY XN a 
CAVENDISH SQUARE, W Taught by Mrs COPPING, Manageress, KALS, LTD., 17, Stonehouse, PLYMOUTH. 


High-class Dressmaker. 
For particulars apply, 41 ag SquaRE_ (near Euston), 
ONDON. 


NEW HARRISON _ _ SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


ES 
OLD BLEACH LINENS FOR DRAWN THREAD WORK. 
. The wip as mets _being Loe oe h and the and Save the 
nis! ectly pure, the thre can ‘awn more 9, 
easily than from any other make of Linen. Middiemen’s Pr ofits. 
8 Qualities and 5 widths. Prices O4d. to 2s. 10d. TCH TWEEDS. 
Patterns from the appointed Agents. 


BUY FROM 
THE MANUFACTURER 


TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, in 
$GOL g UN MAGHIN Es L: rm st Free 
1°) DEEN Ce) LE NES arge Patterns Post Free. 
Works: 48, Upne Prook 8t., Manchester. | GOX & PAINTER, LTD., Linen Merchants, Malvern 


HEATHER MILLS CO., SELKIRK, 


Arar 14, 1898. 


:87, Praed Street, Paddington, W., on April 18th, 
898. 

: I wish you and your readers to know that all 
workers at my depot will be well paid, according 
to their ability, and those li in the house, 
besides having a good home, will have a share in 
the profits made at the end of each year, and 
will, when they have worked there for ten years or 
, be entitled at the age of 65 to receive a 
-weekly from the provident fund—which 
I hope to start this year—the pension to be 
according to length of service. Should 
any of our workers who are entitled to a pension 
become unfit for work before the age of 65, and 
need assistance, ef will receive such, accord- 
ing to the means of the provident fund and to 
their requirements. Thanking you in anticipa- 

+ion,—I am, Madan, yours truly, 

ALEXANDRINE VEIGELE. 
96, Crawford-street, London, W. 


WOMEN AND POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sica. 

Mapam,—Permit me to express m satisfaction 
in reading your wise and much-needed words as 
to the folly of women in working for candidates 
for Parliament who are o to Woman’s 
Suffrage. It is hard to believe that women are 
go foolish as to_“pass resolutions at their 
meetings on behalf of Suffrage and go out then 
to help elect men pledged to oppose the 
$ ”! If necessary, we should, of course, 
stand aside from all active political effort, if 
standing by and working for “Party” is to 
produce such stultifying results—and results, I 
may add, which bring down just ridicule on 
women political workers. 

Women ought by this time to know more of 
politics than such action would imply they do 
—men have nothing but contempt, open, veiled, 
or concealed, for such childish proceedings. 
What we need is earnestness, and practical 
earnestness, and concentrated persistent united 
action on the part of women. 

Is it not very sad that women will not be 
more united, more determined, more wise on 
+his vital matter. Suffrage for women is surel 
a fundamental question, and we ought to sink all 
differences of. party, religion, or social status to 
win the vote. 

It is trite now to say that women’s legal dis- 
abilities are oppressive and unjust, that it is 
unjust to deprive women ratepayers of the vote, 
+hat the whole State is a loser by women not 
taking an active part in selecting rsonally by 
vote those who are to make g and re 
bad laws. How deadly asleep we seem to be? 
I refer to the body of women as a whole. We 
need awakening and instructing still, though 
the Suffrage movement is not one of yes- 
terday ! 

Here in a benighted, satisfied suburb, we 
hear and know little—no public meetings stir 
our pulses and rouse our enthusiasm ; years ago 
we used to be summoned to St. James’s Hall to 
hear eloquent speeches full of wisdom and of 
stimulus. 

Will no one help us of the suburbs—rouse us, 
use us, make workers of us, band us together 
in one great holy common cause! People sneer 
at women asking for “‘ rights ” often. e hear 
no sneers when men ask for rights. We have 
duties and we do them—we ask for rights which 
will only give us new duties, and we will gladly 
try to serve women and the State too. 

‘Oh, for trumpet voices and trusted leaders 
who would join us all in one, for this cause. 

Madam, I am yours gratefully, 

Boyne MEYER. 
qe 


‘What hath been, bringeth what shall be, 
and is.”—Sir E. Arnold. 

“Beneath the loveliest dream there coils a 
fear.’"— Theodore Watts. 

“From earth it is enough to glimpse at 
heaven.”—Lord Houghton. 

“Great love alone is changeless amid change.” 
—Philip Marston. 

‘No joy so great but runneth to an end.’”’— 
Robert Southwell. 

“‘ Between two worlds life hovers like a star.” 
—Byron. 

“Men at some time are masters of their 
fates.’—Shakespeare, 
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LAUNDRY GIRLS AND 
THEIR WORK. 
WILL GOVERNMENT INTERVENE? 


A QUESTION FOR THE HOUSE OF 
COMMONS. 


TuereE is no doubt that some steam laundries 
kill off girls at a dreadful rate. Bad ventilation, 
added to the heat and damp inseparable from 
the work, and sanitary conditions of a bad kind, 
nicks fatal to ironers and washers who are of 
eebler constitution than their fellows. The 
death-rate in some districts is alarming. 

In certain places, a ial intervention of 
the Home Secretary, who ought to be ques- 
tioned at the earliest opportunity in the House 
of Commons, would result in revelations which 
Ling stir the country from one end to the 
other. 

Even where the best possible conditions 
hie it ought to be known that laundry work 

a severe tax ona girl’s strength. A recent 
case ferreted out by the Bath Herald, illustrates 
the fact. A girl named Lizzie Kimber, employed 
in a laundry at Bath, was treated at the Bath 
Royal Hospital for extreme weakness and 
impoverished blood. She was deadly pale, 
breathless, and hardly able to stand, owing to 
her emaciated and anemic condition. There is 
no suggestion that the laundry was otherwise 
than well conducted and perfectly healthy, and 
the girl had not been overworked. 

e constant inhaling of air charged with 
half-condensed steam; the inevitable heat of 
the ironing rooms; and the transition from 
heat to cold on passing out afterwards had 
doubtless reduced her vitality. The heat had 
affected her heart; her blood was impoverished; 
and there is no doubt that she was on the verge 
of consumption when taken to the hospital. 
No blame attached to anyone. 

The girl (her full name is Elizabeth Kimber, 
8, Glass House Cottages, Odd Down, Bath), 
recovered, and went back to her work. She 
says that a Mrs. Watts, living on Rusb-hill, a 
oeietbourny hamlet, having read in the papers 

f the wonderful results achieved all over Eng- 
land by Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People, advised her to try them. She did so 
and with the happiest results. ‘After taking 
one box I was much better,” said Miss Kimber. 
‘‘T followed the rules given with them and in 
all I took five boxes of the pills. Now I am all 
right, as well as ever I was—quite jolly in 
fact.”” Miss Kimber’s appearance entirely corro- 
borated her statement as to the excellent 
health she now enjoys, for she looked the pic- 
ture of strength and vigour. Those who re- 
member her during her illness would not be 
surprised if, after a hard day's work in a 
laundry, the girl had shown signs of fatigue. 
But this was not the case; she was in the best 
of spirits. Of course, this result is due to 

: enrich - 


Laundry girls at work. 

Pink Pills are noted, as they act directly 
on the blood. Thus it is that they are so much 
raised among all classes of people, from the 


owest to the highest in the land, for 
the cure of indigestion, anemia and rheumatism, 
scrofula, chronic erysipelas, and to restore 
pale and sallow complexions to the glow 
of health. They are also a_ splendid 
nerve and spinal tonic, and thus have cured 
many cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, 
neuralgia, St. Vitus’ dance, and nervous head- 
ache. They are obtainable of all chemists, and 
from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 46, 
Holborn-viaduct, London, at 2s. 9d. a box, or 


J six boxes for 13s. 9d.; but as imitations of a 


useless character are being offered for sale, it is 
pm og to observe that the pills are genuine 
only with full name, Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. Another case, in which they 
undoubtedly saved a girl's life, is that recently 
mentioned in the Hampshire Observer. The 


following is the report :— 
“ Miss Allen has been saved from the jaws of 


death.” Such is the remark which has been 
current for some weeks + on the lips of 
residents in the neighbour of Water- 


Winchester. The circumstances of the case 
soon got bruited abroad, and a representative of 
the Hampshire Observer was told off to make a 
thorough investigation of the facts. 

I was not long (writes the Observer man) in 
finding No. 1, Percy-terrace, where Miss Annie 
Allen resided. I found her a bright, pleasant, 


active young woman, who at the time of my 
visit was busily engaged in laundry work. On 
being informed of the nature of my mission, 


she promptly volunteered the following state- 
ment :— 

‘‘In the summer of last year I was very ill 
indeed, and my father and mother and all | 
friends were very anxious about me. I 
lost all my strength and enerey my colour left 
my cheeks, and I could hardly do any work of 
any kind. In fact, everything seemed to 
too much for me, whereas previously I had 
been full of strength and energy. and was of 
great help to my mother in her business. 
could get scarcely any sleep at night-time, and 
when I got up in the morning I felt heavy and 
depressed, and the prospect of the day’s 
routine was too much for me. 

‘‘ Then I saw in one of the papers an article 
describing an extraordinary escape from death 
by the use of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale 
People. So (as I had had the best medical 
advice, in vain) I made up my mind that I 
would try a box. I owe my present state of 
good health to them. I took one ill after 
each meal, and by the time I had finished the 
first box I felt ever so much better. My 
strength and energy came back, and with them 
the pleasure of living and working. My colour 
came back to my cheeks and I was as full of 
energy and life as I had previously been full of 
weakness and depression. My father and 
mother had been full of anxisty and when m 
friends kept telling me how ill I looked—and 
felt worse than I looked—I used to get more 
depressed than ever. The pills took away all 
that. I cannot help expressing my gratitude 
for the effect they had on me. I can scarcely 
tell you how well I feel now.” , 

Mrs. Allen, the mother of the young woman, 
with expressions of great gratitude, corroborated 
her daughter’s statements in every particular, 
saying that until she be to e Dr. Wil- 
liams’ Pink Pills she had feared greatly what 
the consequences of her illness might be. She 
added, ‘‘My daughter used to faint away as 
often as three times a day, lost every bit of 
colour, frequently seemed quite dazed. All 
that she wanted to do was to lie down, as she 
said she felt so weak that she could not keep 
going. Before her illness she was as full of 
energy and life as could be, and she was of great 
help to me in my business. But her illness 
onde her so weak that she was scarcely fit for 
anything. I can tell you that I felt very grate- 
ful when she got better.” 


Divorce 1n ItaLy.—The Italian Minister of 
the Interior is about to introduce in the Chamber 
of Deputies a Bill for legalising divorce, in 
which legislative feature Italy is some ten years 
behind France. The measure, which is already 
drafted, is to be first submitted to a Committee 
of the Chamber for report. As the Catholic 
Church does not allow divorce for any cause, 
it is not surprising that in countries recently 
controlled by the Church there has been no 
such provision in the law. 

* # 


I rinp that the great thing in this world is, 
not so much where we stand, as in what direc- 
tion we are moving. To reach the port of 
Heaven, we must sail sometimes with the 
wind, and sometimes against it; but we must 
sail, not drift, nor lie at anchor.—O. W. 
Holmes. 
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CsoEy RY’s Creel 
CO CO a for three shillings spent on 
ABSOLUTELY PURE, tHererore BEST.| come of the best mos 


eee 

: Pure Cocoa is a perfect food 
- ' —the addition of drugs, d&c., 
a : deteriorates it. The Public should 
a « . © be wary of adulterations and the 
plausible arguments used to 

promote their sale. 
(I ll | . 2) One Shillingsworth of 
ment as can be obtained 

extracts. 


“The Standard ot Highest Purity.”—Lancet. 


WINE 22 Sans ALCOHOL” 


Under Government Control. Admitted into England Free of Duty. 


ROMEO (Red Champagne) ... 1/6 per Pint Bottle, 24 in a case. ©? 
rr) ir) ” eee 2/- 99 Quart ” 12 ‘a 
JULIET, (White Champagne) 1/6 ,, Pint ,, 24 ee 
99 9 99 2/- iT) Quart ” 12 9 


‘« es be 
Usual Trade Discount upon Orders for 10 or more Cases, C: e Paid. ee Li ¢ 
Guaranteed to keep in any climate, and Free from Alcohol. 


obtainable from the best Grocers, SAWS ALCOHOL CO., 39, EASTCHEAP, E.C. 


Name and address of nearest Agent supplied on application. 


THE WEGETARIAN DEPOT 
06, Crawford Street, Baker Street, London, W. 


A BOOK FOR LADIES. THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


All Goods intended th and kept. . 

= Breil bo He. {The information contained in this book ought to be known = f= = S IS 
terature, etc. Pride List on application, or : 

Sn ding 1d. stamp. ° | by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un 


married to read. No book is written which goes 60 
thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some QGRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case, 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- A 
By DR. ALICE VICKERY. ness. ‘The book can be bed in envelope from Ds. ArLimson CS Oo C Oo 
Price 1/- B x %, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.0. return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


Se SS 


SS SS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 


Hveryone interested in Nursin Matters should read 


The NURSING REConpD. 


Editea by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published ewery Saturday. Price One Penny. 


ILS 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


——E Se ennnnnnennnneees: 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


a 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Fenny, every Thursday, 
from Newsagents and Bookstalls (to order). 


all 
The “WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three months, from 
any date, to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 3s. 8d. or for one Year for 6s. 6d. 


SUBSCRIPTION NOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ‘STHE WOMAN’S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address 
as stated above, addressed :-— 


with Postal Note for the amount, 
To the Manager, “WOMAN'S SIGNAL,” 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEALE CHIFFERIEL & Co. Lrp., 81-87, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MarsHatt & Son, 125, Fleet Street, London. 
” Aévertisements, Letters to the Editor, etc., to be addressed to the Office, 80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W. ‘ 
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